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THE  TWO  LANOROFTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  May.  Sir  Probj  and  his 
family  had  come  to  their  house  in 
Wilton  Crescent ;  the  Maitland  Feather- 
stones  were  near  the  end  of  their  three 
months'  lease  of  the  house  in  Portland 
Place.  They  would  probably  both  go 
over  to  Paris,  whither,  among  other 
people,  Henry  Gourlay,  too,  had  re- 
turned. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  meant  to  stay  in 
France  at  least  a  month.  Maitland  hadno 
fixed  plans,  except  that  he  would  certainly 
be  in  Switzerland  in  August,  where,  he 
was  not  only  going  to  do  a  peak  or^'two, 
but  had  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
observatory  on  Mont  Blanc.     Thence  he 
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was  going  to  the  villa  and  the  laboratory 
of  Count  Abruzzi,  near  Lugano. 

Ela  Featherstone  naturally  saw  less  of 
hercousins  now.  She  had  a  set  of  her  own, 
to  which  even  her  mother  did  not  belong. 
Still  she  continued  to  meet  Willie  Lan- 
croft,  most  often  at  Maitland's,  but  also 
at  other  places. 

Altogether,  Willie  felt  more  sober  now. 
His  former  faculty  for  work,  it  is  true, 
had  not  come  back  to  him.  But  then  if 
he  could  once  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Ela  he  felt  certain  it  would  return. 
He  would  go  over  and  see  Hope  in  Paris. 
There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  inspira- 
tion to  be  got  from  Hope,  and  some  of 
his  friends. 

•  .  •  •  • 

Meantime,  Ela  happened  to  meet,  one 
evening,  a  certain  young  statesman — 
young  for  a  statesman  on  whom  the 
hopes  of  his  party  were  considered  by 
many  to  rest.  It  was  whispered  by  some, 
that  the  young  statesman  had  been 
rather  struck  by  her.     It  was  the  dowager 
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Duchess  of  Bromley,  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  rumour.  And  not 
long  after  this  Ela  was  invited  to  a 
dinner-party  given  by  the  Duchess  at 
which  the  young  statesman  was  present. 

Now,  in  more  ways  than  one,  this  was 
something  of  an  event  for  Ela.  The 
Duchess  was  particularly  fond  of  Ela 
Featherstone  ;  so  much  so  that  she  would 
once  have  almost  welcomed  the  notion  of 
a  marriage  between  her  and  Ealph 
Vansittart ;  though  Ela  would  never 
have  any  money  to  speak  of — anything  to 
see  Ralph  settle  down,  and  get  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  Laura  Fonblanque.  That 
notion,  however,  the  Duchess  of  Bromley 
had  pretty  well  abandoned.  It  was,  in  a 
way,  a  promotion  for  Ela  to  be  asked  to  a 
dinner-party  such  as  this.  For  it  was 
one  of  those  at  which,  except  from  great 
beauties,  some  intellectual  or  fashion- 
able distinction  was  required.  And  no- 
body (unless  indeed  Willie  Lancroft  had 
reached  such  a  state  of  infatuation)  would 
have  asserted  that  Ela  possessed  great 
B  2 
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beauty.  But  tlien  in  anotlier  sense  the 
invitation  was  somewliat  tlie  mark  of  tlie 
passing  of  time,  tlie  close  of  the  era  of 
absolute  girlhood.  Mabel's  introduction 
had  likewise  been  an  index  of  the  same 
kind  of  the  passage  of  time.  This  mattered 
nothing  so  far  as  the  young  statesman 
was  concerned  ;  for  he  was  not  thought 
a  likely  man  to  marry  a  mere  girl. 

Ela  was  not,  of  course,  taken  in  to 
dinner  by  the  young  statesman.  But, 
after  dinner,  he  came  and  talked  to  her 
for  some  time — fifteen  minutes  at  least — 
before  going  back  to  the  *'  House."  A 
week  later  Ela  went  to  hear  a  debate  of 
much  importance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  young  statesman 
took  part-.  She  did  not  see  him  near 
upon  that  occasion ;  but  Mr.  Hbert,  an  old 
friend,  came  into  the  ladies'  gallery  and 
made  himself  very  chatty  and  pleasant. 
Afterwards  he  himself  made  a  short 
speech  to  rather  an  empty  house  (for  it 
was  the  end  of  the  dinner-hour).  But  he 
acquitted  himself  well. 
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Ela  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
easy  way  in  which  he  kept  one  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  slightly  gesticulated  with 
the  notes  he  held  in  the  other  hand. 
Earlier  and  later  came  the  speeches 
of  greater  men,  among  whom  the  young 
statesman  held  his  own,  with  a  way  of 
putting  his  hands  behind  his  coat  tails 
which  was  somehow  singularly  attractive. 

In  truth,  Ela  found  that  her  attention 
was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  different 
personal  mannerisms  of  the  great  men 
that  she  saw  below  her,  who,  among 
them,  were  guiding  the  destinies  of  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  One 
very  reverend  statesman  spoke  for  a  long 
time  with  a  tumbler  of  water  in  his  hand, 
moving  forth  and  backwards  across  the 
floor  of  the  house,  without  spilling  a  drop, 
the  words  all  the  time  flowing  from  his 
lips  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
on  his  own  hearthrug.  Another  states- 
man seemed  to  move  his  hand  up  and 
down  the  seam  in  the  middle  of  his  back. 
Then   there    was   the    rising   statesman, 
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who  held  one  hand  beneath  the  tail  of 
his  frock  coat,  and  Mr.  Ilbert,  in  dress 
clothes,  looking  exceedingly  gentleman- 
like and  smart,  with  a  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  one  striped  trouser  and  the 
other  pointing  his  notes  at  the  place 
where,  not  long  before,  had  been  sitting  a 
leader  of  the  opposite  party. 

What  was  said  in  this  debate  Ela  found, 
afterwards,  she  could  not  remember ; 
though  it  sounded  very  interesting  at  the 
time,  and  the  cheers  which  greeted  the 
more  telling  passages  brought  tears  into 
her  eyes,  without  any  consideration  as  to 
which  side  the  speech  was  on.  ISTotwhat 
anybody  said,  but  the  sight  of  these  men 
looking  so  cool,  so  much  at  their  ease  in 
the  midst  of  this  wondrous  ceremony, 
impressed  her  deeply. 

She  could  not  help,  afterwards,  con- 
trasting this  experience  with  Willie  Lan- 
croft's  serious  Dantonesque  look  at  the 
Royal  Institution  lecture,  with  the  somno- 
lent old  gentlemen  taking  the  place  of 
the  eager   and   enthusiastic   audience  in 
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the  House ;  and  tlie  former  performance 
seemed  to  lier  now  on  tlie  verge  of 
absurdity.  Here  were  men  really  per- 
forming the  functions  of  Dantons,  of 
Mirabeaus  (Ela  had  read  her  Carlyle)  ; 
and  yet  how  cool  and  self-possessed  they 
looked  !  Mr.  Ilbert's  ironical  scraps  of 
description  of  his  friends  and  opponents 
seemed  to  her  just  the  right  thing.  .  ,  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  all  that,  Ela  Featherstone  went  to 
Mrs.  Amberley's  crush — which  was  not 
usually  a  very  lively  affair — a  week  later. 
It  may  be  guessed  that  she  remembered 
that  she  had  first  been  introduced  to 
Willie  Lancroft  by  that  lady.  She  was 
not  disappointed  in  her  expectation  of 
meeting  him,  if  she  had  gone  with  such 
expectations  ;  and  when  she  saw  how  his 
face  lighted  up  at  the  sight  of  her,  she 
thought  there  was  something  very  nice  in 
that,  too.  Willie  was  just  shaking  hands 
with  Edith  Harwood,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Miss  Featherstone,  and  he  quitted  his 
cousin's  side  without  much  ceremony. 
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Ela  was  hardly  like  herself  that  evening, 
with  a  certain  gentle  suavity  in  her 
speech  which  Willie  never  remembered  in 
her  before.  To  some  extent  their  talk 
was  like  a  continuation  of  that  begun 
and  interrupted  at  Mrs.  Stonor's.  Ela 
had  never  been  so  sweetly  egoistical, 
Willie  thought.  Theoretically  it  was 
about  the  place  of  women  in  the  world 
that  they  talked,  in  reality  it  was  about 
herself  and  her  wishes  and  aspirations. 

''  Thank  you  for  sending  me  those  two 
papers,"  she  said.  (Willie  had  borrowed 
from  a  friend  two  papers  giving  accounts 
of  some  recent  discoveries  in  spectrum 
analysis ;  for  Ela  w^as  still  keen  about 
astronomy.)  ^'  Maitland  once  tried," 
she  went  on,  ''  for  a  little  time  to  explain 
astronomy  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
I  don't  mean  only  what  is  known,  or  new 
discoveries,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
the  theory  of  it  all,  you  know.  I  expect 
he  thought  me  awfully  stupid.  But  I've 
always  liked  astronomy  since,  and  I  re- 
member that  I  used  to  feel  then  that,  if 
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one  could  ever  get  to  understand  it 
thoroughly,  it  would  be  a  thing  which 
one  would  never  get  tired  of.  I  should 
think  working  at  a  theory  like  astronomy 
or — or  mathematics,  you  know,  would  be 
a  sort  of  thing  you'd  never  get  tired 
of." 

''  Ah,  yes,  the  mathematical  parts  ?  I 
don't  know  much  of  that,"  Willie  replied. 
"I  never  could  do  much  at  mathematics 
when  I  was  at  school.  But  I  should 
think  it  might  be  tremendously  fascina- 
ting. .  .  .  Have  you  read  that  novel  of 
Balzac's  ^  La  Recherche  de  1' Absolu  ?  '  " 
he  continued,  after  a  pause. 

'^  Oh,  yes.  Isn't  it  interesting  ?  But 
I  always  think  the — the  man — Glaus — " 

"  Claes,  wasn't  it,  Balthazar  Claes  ?  " 

"  Claes  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  made  him  blown  up  in  his  labora- 
tory just  at  the  moment  of  finding  out 
his.  .  .  ." 

"  Yes.  That's  a  very  good  piece  of 
criticism,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying 
so?" 
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'^  I  can  quite  understand  that  absorp- 
tion.    Can't  you  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  can.  At  least,  I  think  so, 
pretty  well.  ISTot  so  well  as  you,  possibly. 
I  dare  say  tliat  power  of  abstract  thought 
is  more  in  your  family." 

*'  You're  saying  that  just  to  say  some- 
thing nice." 

"No,  I  wasn't,  on  my  honour.  I 
should  think  it's  probable  that  you  have 
a  good  deal  of  that  mathematical  gift. 
It's  allied  to  music— in  some  way.  .  .  . 
I've  heard,  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't 
understand  anything  about  that." 

You  don't  care  for  music,  I  know," 
said  Ela,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes.  That  was  only  once.  I 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  as  your 
playing  that  Sunday  night  at  Portland 
Place.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ?    I  feel  very  much  flattered." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  those 
things." 

'*  What !  not  say  I'm  flattered,  when 
you,    a   distinguished  man,  say   you  en- 
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joyed  my  playing?"  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  their  old  mischievous  light. 

*'  Oh,  don't,''  Willie  said,  in  a  voice 
which  betrayed  real  pain. 

Ela  suddenly  became  grave,  and  her 
eyes  softened. 

"  You've  great  aims  in  life,  haven't 
you  ?  "  she  said,  gently.  ^'  I  thought 
some  of  your  lecture  very  beautiful,  do  you 
know.  It  must  be  nice  to  have  great  aims, 
and  feel  that  you  can  carry  them  out." 

'*  I  don't  believe  in  that  now,"  Willie 
said. 

"  Don't  believe  in  what  ?  " 
"  In  W'hat  I  said  at  the  lecture." 
*^  You  don't  ?     How  queer  you  are  !  " 
'*  I   mean,    I    don't  believe  in  having 
*  great    aims,'   and  talking   about   them. 
There's     nothing     better     than     being 
straight-forward,  and  honest,  and  doing 
your  duty  in  that  state  of  life,  etc." 

"  Women  have  no  duties,  it  seems  to 
me,"  Ela  said  with  a  sigh. 

''  Their  duty  is  to  be  all  right." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  all  right  ?  '  " . 
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''  Being  la  i^erfection  oneme  is  being  all 
right." 

Ela  started  the  least  shade  at  the  tone 
in  which  this  was  said.  But  recovered 
herself  immediately. 

''  Ah  !  But  I  was  talking  seriously," 
she  said. 

''  So  was  I.  Please  believe  that, 
whatever  else  you  believe,"  said  Willie. 
.  .  "I  mean,  of  course,  nobody  can  be 
literally  that.  But  if  one  is  honest  and 
amiable  and.  .  ." 

'*  How  do  you  know  I  am  amiable  ?  " 
said  Ela. 

'^  One  can't  know  anything  for  certain 
in  the  world.     I  think  you  are." 

*'  But  you've  not  known  me  very  long, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  not  very  long.  Only  a  year, 
but  still—" 

"  A  year  !  Is  it  as  long  as  that  ?  " 
Ela  heaved  a  slight  sigh. 

'^  Very  nearly." 

"  It  was  at  Lady  Strathclyde's  garden 
party,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes.     I'm  not  likely  to  forget." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Does  one  forget  the  greatest  event  of 
one's  life  ?  "  Willie  felt  himself  grow 
pale  as  he  spoke.  '*  For  good  or  ill — 
which  ?  " 

Ela  herself  turned  rather  pale. 

*'  I  .  .  .  I    don't  ...  I'd   rather  you 
wouldn't  say  those  sort  of  things,"  sLe 
said. 
,    *'  Why  not,  if  they're  true  ?  " 

But  at  this  moment.  Lady  Joyce  once 
more  came  to  interrupt  their  talk. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  Mr.  Lancroft  a 
minute  ?  "  she  said  to  Ela.  "  There's  a 
friend  of  mine  here,  who  wants  to  be 
introduced  to  him." 

•  •  •  •  . 

Willie  did  not  speak  again  to  Ela,  till, 
about  twenty  minutes  later,  he  helped 
her  on  with  her  cloak  and,  not  alone, 
escorted  her  to  Lady  Featherstone's 
carriage. 

Nothing  could  have  been  softer  than 
her      '*  Thank     you " ;     and    her    hand 
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lingered  a  moment  in  his,  wlien  lie  said 
good-bye. 

He  went  home  quite  intoxicated  with 
love  and  with  happiness.  In  each  new 
aspect,  Ela  seemed  more  charming  than 
before.  She  was  enchanting  always ; 
but  never  before  had  she  had  that  air  of 
gravity,  almost  of  sadness.  It  gave  her 
a  new  grace.  Thus  he  thought,  review- 
ing, as  was  his  wont,  each  phase  of  their 
talk  that  evening,  undressing  mechani- 
cally, forgetting  himself  for  long  intervals. 
Even  now  he  was  standing  before  his 
candle,  ready  to  put  it  out,  but  half  for- 
getting what  he  had  to  do,  as  he  watched 
the  tongue  of  flame  leap  up  into  the 
smoke  above  it. 

Then  suddenly — 0  Christ  in  Heaven  ! 
— an  unbidden  thought  knocked  at  the 
door  of  his  understanding.  And  at  that 
bare  shadow  of  a  thought  his  heart  stood 
still,  a  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him  and 
bathed  his  temples  in  cold  moisture. 

It   was    some   bewitchment    from  the 
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candle  flame — Oh  no,  0  God  !  it  conld 
not  be  that.  He  blew  out  tlie  light  and 
jumped  into  bed.  But  still  his  heart 
refused  to  beat  as  it  had  beaten  two 
minutes  ago  ;  still  he  felt  the  cold  mois- 
ture on  his  forehead,  knew  that  he  was 
trembling  as  he  lay.  ''  It  could  not  be 
that."  And  deep  down  in  the  recess  of 
his  consciousness  a  voice  answered  that 
that  was  indeed  the  explanation. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  next  morning  "Willie  Lancroft  awoke 
with  a  strange  sensation.  An  awful,  an 
unaccountable  fear  was  upon  him  ;  but 
never  for  one  moment  did  he  say  to  him- 
self in  so  many  words  of  what  that  fear 
consisted.  He  tried  to  set  himself  to 
work;  and  all  the  while  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  working  in  a  different 
world  from  that  of  yesterday.  Yesterday 
the  whole  earth  was  a  paradise,  every- 
body in  it  dear  to  Willie  Lancroft  who — 
some  day — was  to  devote  himself  greatly 
for  the  happiness,  the  continued  happi- 
ness of  the  world.  To-day  something 
had  entered  the  paradise,  some  air  had 
blown  through  it ;  he  could  not  say  what 
had  happened  ;  but  it  was  as  if  his  hopes 
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for  tHe  world  were  suddenly  blighted,  or 
at  least  held  in  suspense. 

The  following  Thursday  he  went  to 
Lady  Featherstone's.  All  the  way  he 
tried  to  say  to  himself  that  he  felt  as 
happy  in  the  anticipation  as  he  had  ever 
done  before.  When  he  was  there,  he 
was  rather  curiously  absent-minded  and 
odd,  some  people  thought  at  least.  Ela, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  found  him  a 
little  emhetant  in  his  dog-like  way  of 
looking  at  her,  as  if  he  were  waiting 
•for  something,  watching  for  something. 
And  he  himself  came  away  with  rather 
a  confused  recollection  of  the  afternoon, 
except  that  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
Captain  Proby  Featherstone  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  who  had,  not  long  since,  come 
back  from  Ireland,  and  was  now  at 
Aldershot.  Proby  and  two  of  his  brother 
officers  were  there,  making  a  little  circle 
round  Ela.  And  Lady  Featherstone  had 
talked  to  him,  Willie  Lancroft,  more 
than  she  was  wont  to  do,  which,  he  tried 

VOL.    III.  0 
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his  best  to  think,  showed  she  liked  him. 
He  tried  his  best  to  like  both  her  and 
Proby.  ^  The  father,  Sir  Proby,  it  had 
been  easy  to  like ;  Sir  Proby,  however, 
was  not  there  that  afternoon. 

"What  a  wonderful  difference  between 
Proby  Featherstone  and  his  cousin  Mait- 
land,  in  their  conversation,  at  any  rate  ! 
And  yet  there  was  a  very  recognizable 
likeness  in  face.  After  all,  a  heavy 
military  man  might  be  at  bottom  just 
as  good  a  fellow  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Character  was  every- 
thing, manner  nothing  :  thus  Willie 
argued  with  himself — vainly,  pitiably, 
in  truth. 

•  •••«- 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  not  long  after, 
Ela  walked  out,  after  lunch,  to  see  Lady 
Joyce,  who  was  one  of  her  particular 
allies.  It  was  a  drizzling  afternoon, 
but  she  walked,  notwithstanding.  The 
Featherstone  family  were  rather  accus- 
tomed to  small  economies  ;  and,  besides, 
Lowndes    Square  was  no   distance  from 
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Wilton  Crescent,  where  the  Featherstones' 
town  house  was. 

''  How  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  me 
such  a  horrid  day,"  said  Claire  Joyce,  as 
she  kissed  her  friend. 

The  drawing-room  was  full  of  furniture, 
all  more  or  less  tasteless,  and  had  that 
dreary  look  which  London  drawing-rooms 
are  apt  to  have  when  there  are  only  one 
or  two  people  in  them.  But  Lady  Joyce 
had  screened  herself  ofE  a  little  inner 
sanctuary  in  which  a  wood  fire  burned 
pleasantly. 

''  Sit  down  there,"  she  said,  pushing 
Ela  into  an  easy  chair,  '^  and  tell  me  all 
about  yourself." 

And  she  rang  the  bell  for  tea. 

**  You've  got  a  cold,  haven't  you  ?  " 
said  Ela. 

"  A  horrid  cold.  I  caught  it  the  other 
night  at  Maud  Grantley's.  You  weren't 
there,  by-the-way  ;  how  was  that  ?  " 

*'  I  went  down  to  Aldershot.  Proby's 
there  now,  and  the  9th  was  giving  a 
dance." 

c  2 
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Somehow,  slie  spoke  in  rather  a  mourn- 
ful voice. 

"  A  good  one  ?  I  suppose  Ardingford 
was  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  good.  Yes,  he  was 
there,  and  Freddy  Lockwood  and  some 
more  boys.  Did  you  have  any  fun  at  the 
Grantley's  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well.  Lady  Tyndeur  was 
very  much  en  evidence,  dragging  about 
her  latest,  and  introducing  him  to  every- 
body." 

^' Who  is  he?" 

''  He's  called  Hubbard." 

''  That  rhymes  with  cupboard." 

'^  So  it  does  ;  very  appropriate,  I  dare- 
say. I've  not  the  least  idea  who  he  is,  or 
where  he  comes  from,  except  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa  with 
Milne-Edwardes.  .  .  .  (You  like  a  good 
deal  of  cream,  I  think.)  By-the-way, 
your  friend,  the  romancer,  was  there  ;  I 
didn't  know  he  knew  them." 

Ela  blushed  a  little,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 
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"  Perliaps    you    introduced  him.    .'Did 

you?" 

■  ''I  forget.  I  daresay  he  met  tliem  at 
our  house." 

*'  He  wandered  about  in  rather  a  dis- 
consolate way,  till  I  took  pity  on  him. 
But  he  didn't  reward  me  by  being  par- 
ticularly attentive,  though  I'm  sure  I  tried 
to  talk  about  the  things  he'd  be  likely  to 
know  about.  I  suppose  he  was  looking 
for  you." 

«« Very  nice  of  him,  I'm  sure,"  and  Ela 
unwound  her  boa  as  she  spoke. 

"  He  is  very  nice,  I  think,  don't  you  ? 
Except  to  dance  with.     Some  cake  ?  " 

'*  Thanks,  yes.  I  forget  how  he  dances, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Bread  and  butter  or  cake  did  you 
say?" 

Ela  made  a  point  with  her  finger. 

''  Oh,  yes,  at  the  Stonor's  I  am  sure 
you  did."  (And  Lady  Joyce  looked  rather 
keenly  at  her  friend  as  she  handed  her 
the  cake  dish.)*  "  Unless,  by-the-way, 
you  sat  out  all  the  time.     I  believe  you 
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did.  That  was  judicious,  perhaps,  as 
regards  jour  frock,  but  I  don't  think  it 
was  prudent  in  all  respects." 

''  What  nonsense,  not  prudent  !  '* 

But  Ela  blushed  and  fidgeted  somewhat 
in  her  seat. 

"  Have  some  more  tea,  dear  ?  No, 
seriously;  I  was  thinking  of  having  a 
talk  with  you  next  time  I  saw  you." 

"  That's  nice ;  when  I've  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  out  in  the  wet  to  cheer 
you  up  ! " 

"  I  know.  It's  awfully  sweet  of  you. 
You  are  a  darling  thing,  you  know." 
And  Claire  got  up  and  kissed  her  friend 
again.  '^  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you 
cross." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  care  for  books  and 
that  sort  of  thing  as  much  as  I  do,"  Ela 
went  on,  not  without  a  certain  resentment 
in  her  voice.  ''  I  like  people  who  can. 
talk  about  things  of  that  kind.  He's 
awfully  clever — though  he's  silly  in  a  way 
too." 

^'  Oh,   I  do   think  him  very  nice    and 
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interesting  and  all  that.  But  you  can 
talk  about  books  without  sitting  out  four 
dances  at  one  place." 

''  Only  three." 

''And  going  in  to  supper  besides  ;  and 
talking  half  the  evening  as  you  did  at 
Mrs.  Amberley's.  It  really  was  enough 
to  turn  the  poor  boy's  head." 

''  What  nonsense  !  Of  course  I  don't 
wish  to  turn  his  head." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  it's  '  of  course,'  it's  all 
right." 

"  Why,  Claire,  what  did  you  think  ? 
Did  you  think  I  thought  of  marrying  Mr. 
Lancroft  ?  " 

"  JSTo,  my  dear.  I'm  not  such  an  idiot 
as  that.  But  I  only  mean  there's  no  par- 
ticular fun  in  drawing  on  anybody  of  that 
sort ;  and  I  do  think  you  might  make 
yourself  look  rather  ridiculous  if  you  don't 
take  care." 

And,  as  she  said  this,  Claire,  purposely 
poured  out  her  own  second  cup  of  tea, 
and  sugared  and  creamed  it  with  great 
deliberation,   in    order   to  save    Ela    the 
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trouble  of  looking  her  in  the  face.     Then, 
when  she  had  done, — 

"  I  suppose  Proby's  very  glad  to  be 
back  from  Ireland,  isn't  he  ?  Why  hasn't 
he  been  to  see  me  ?  "  she  said. 

**  He's  never  been  in  town  yet,  except 
one  afternoon.  They  say  that  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Oust  is  a  most  tremendous  martinet 
at  Aldershot.  I  don't  know  that  he  will 
be  very  glad  to  be  there — except,  of 
course,  for  seeing  us." 

'*  It's  nice  for  Sir  Proby  at  any  rate. 
Is  he  better  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Oh,  quite  well, 
thanks." 

And  Willie  Lancrof  t  disappeared  hence- 
forward from  the  conversation  until  the 
very  end,  when,  as  Ela  put  on  her  boa,  she 
said,  quite  inconsequently, — 

''  He's  never  gone  any  way,  you  know, 
really." 

And  Claire  was  kind  and  wise  enough 
not  to  say  "  Who  ?  "  but  to  reply,  as  she 
helped  her  on  with  her  boa,  with  a  caress- 
ing movement, — 
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"  Well,  don't  let  him,  dear  !  " 
Then  she  kissed  her  friend  with  a  good 
deal  of  warmth,  but  not  too  much,  because 
she  thought  that  Ela's  lip  was  trembling 
a  little. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  VOICE  said  to  Willie  Lancroft  as  he  sat 
at  his  work-table — he  had  by  exception 
had  a  good  morning  that  morning,  and 
had  laid  down  his  pen  with  a  sense  of  the 
satisfaction  which  creative  work  always 
gives,  and  of  the  forgetfulness  of  self — 
when  the  voice  spake. 

*'  What  do  you  profess  to  be  doing  ?  " 
said  the  voice, ''  representing  life  or  not  ? 
And  is  this  life  you  picture  a  gay  affair 
or  not  ?  Made  up  of  roseate  dreams  and 
easy  victories  or  not  ?  Do  you  think  you 
are  free  to  draw  for  your  profit  from  the 
inexhaustible  well  of  human  suffering  and 
human  labour  and  pay  nothing  back  ? 
Do  you  expect  things  are  to  be  arranged 
for  your  benefit  ?     Then  write   stories  of 
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the  old  deiis  ex  machind  sort.  Speak 
smooth  things  to  the  people  and  prophesy 
deceit." 

Somewhat  thus  spake  the  voice. 

And  from  far  down  in  his  half -con- 
science he  strove  to  reply. 

"  But  oh,  dear  God,  there  are  happy 
lives.  How  much  happiness  some  people 
get,  and  how  easily.  I  have  worked  very 
hard,  in  verity  I  have.  .  .  .  And  then 
again  I  meant  to  do  so  much  good  with 
my  happiness." 

But  the  recollection  of  his  thoughts 
before  and  after  the  lecture  arose  and 
stopped  his  utterance. 

Then  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  sat 
wrapped  in  thought.  "What  a  strange 
unnatural  existence  he  had  fallen  into  ! 
All  his  old  friends,  all  his  relations  even, 
had  become  almost  shadowy  existences 
to  him.  He  could  hardly  distinctly 
remember  what  Charlie  had  been  like 
that  last  time  she  was  in  town.  He 
had  thought  her  changed;  was  it  only 
his  own  fancy  ?     Hope  :  he  had  scarcely 
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given  a  tliought  to  Hope  for  tlie  last  six 
months.  Sloane-Jarvis  ;  well  that  was 
not  his  fault.  Maitland  Featherstone, 
now  he  came  to  think  it,  was  the  only  man 
to  whom  he  had  retained  a  very  keen 
attachment  during  this  last  year.  And, 
after  all,  could  he  honestly  pretend  that 
his  attachment  to  Maitland  was  to 
Maitland  only  ? 

And  then  his  work.  That  had  been 
born,  as  he  saw,  of  a  boundless  sense  of 
sympathy  with  life,  with  the  realities  of 
the  world.  He  remembered  his  early 
repulsion  from  his  city  life  and  his 
brother  clerks  ;  and  how,  since  his  Paris 
days,  that  had  changed  to  an  immense 
sympathy. 

He  recalled  especially  a  subsequent 
return  of  his  to  London  after  he  had 
begun  his  new  existence,  paying  a  visit  to 
the  well-remembered  billiard-room  at  the 
Templeton.  His  eye,  trained  by  his  com- 
panionship with  artists  and  familiarity 
with  pictures,  had  taken  in,  with  keen 
pleasure,  the    effects    presented    by   the 
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fading  daylight  falling  from  above,  and 
tlie  shaded  gas  lamps  before  his  eyes — all 
in  the  old,  brown  room  with  its  painted 
woodwork,  its  drab  wall-paper,  the 
figures  moving  and  standing,  in  strong 
glare  or  shadow,  enwrapped  in  the  light 
mist  of  London  atmosphere  and  of 
tobacco  smoke.  And,  with  pleasure  not 
less  keen,  had  he  studied  the  faces  that 
he  saw  around  him,  trying  to  read  the 
character  in  each,  and  heard  again 
the  old  familiar  talk. 

*'  That's  Williams,  you  know,  him 
that's  just  gone  out." 

'''No.  Is  it?  Well,  I've  often  seen 
'im  here  and  never  knew  who  it  was." 

"Yes,  that's  Williams  all  right." 
(And  the  first  speaker  knocked  his  pipe 
out  as  he  spoke.)  ''  They  say  his  chest 
measurement's  equal  to  Sullivan's." 

''  Well,  he  drops  in  here  pretty  often  I 
fancy.     But  I've  never  seen  him  play." 

"  No.  I  don't  fancy  he  plays  billiards. 
I  wonder  if  that  old  gentleman'll  be  in 
this    afternoon  I  was  telling  you  about. 
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I  hope  he'll  come,  I'm  sure.  He  was 
playing  with.  .  .  ." 

The  while  two  young  men  near  him  were 
discussing  their  approaching  holidays. 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  taking  a  run  over 
to  St.  Heliers,  in  Jersey,  you  know.  Did 
you  ever  try  that  ?  " 

''  No  !  I  don't  quite  fancy  my- 
self jabbering  French,  you  know,  in  the 
holidays.     Of  course  I  can.  .  .  ." 

"  They  don't  talk  French  there,  man. 
Why,  it's  a  part  of  England." 

"  Oh,  Jersey.  Yes  of  course.  I  don't 
know  what  I  was  thinking  of.  Oh,  it's 
the  Channel  Islands,  of  course." 

"  Not  but  that  I  did  think  of  going 
across  as  far  as  France  this  time,  to 
St.  Maylo." 

*'  I  tell  you  what  I  did  last  summer," 
said  a  third  speaker.  "  I  took  the 
steamer  from  London  to  Falmouth,  in 
Cornwall,  you  know." 

"  But  it's  a  pretty  long  trip  isn't  it  ?  I 
should  think  it  took  you  half  your  time 
to  get  there." 
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And,  in  fancy,  Willie  Lancroft  had 
shared  the  short  holiday  of  the  clerk ; 
landed  him  at  St.  Malo,  and  felt  again  the 
"wonder  of  hearing  for  the  first  time 
French  spoken  on  every  side. 

What  had  become  of  it  all  now  ?  For 
him  he  knew  there  were  now  but  two 
persons  in  the  world,  Ela  Featherstone 
and  himself.  But  then  it  would  be  such 
an  ideal  life  that  he  would  lead ;  to 
devote  one's-self  absolutely  to  another 
person,  body  and  soul,  that  must  be  the 
right  sort  of  life  to  lead.  There  was  such 
a  lot  in  Ela  that  only  wanted  bringing 
out ;  he  felt  convinced  of  that.  And 
having  at  this  point  lost  sight  of  the 
inward  dread  which  had  first  set  him 
speculating,  he  felt  happier. 

He  made  himself  exceedingly  good- 
natured  to  everybody  he  encountered  in 
his  daily  walks  ;  and  tried,  as  hard  as 
he  possibly  could,  to  be  sympathetic  with 
them.  This  naturally  made  him  popular. 
And,  by  an  unconscious  attraction,  the 
people  whom  he  most  often  came  in  con- 
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tact  with  were  those  who  were  in  some 
way  associated  with  Ela  Featherstone. 
Maitland,  coming  back  after  taking  his 
mother  abroad,  found  Willie  in  this  mood 
of  mind,  and  thought  that,  for  such  a 
clever  fellow,  Lancroft  was  really  most 
wonderfully  obliging  and  that. 

Yet  all  the  time  Willie  Lancroft  was 
unconsciously  trying  to  buy  a  reprieve 
from  a  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
upon  him. 

For  a  week  he  had  not  seen  Ela 
Featherstone  :  to-night  he  should  do  so, 
for  the  first  time  since  last  Thursday  in 
Wilton  Crescent.  All  work  was  over  for 
him  when  he  thought  of  this.  In- 
stinctively he  knew  that  he  had  been 
rejoicing  in  this  week  of  reprieve,  be- 
cause he  could  not  put  his  fears  to  the 
test. 

There  had  been  one  engagement  which 
he  had  been  specially  looking  forward  to. 
It  was  with  the  Worthingtons,  cousins  of 
all  the  Featherstones,  but  special  friends 
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of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  thus  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  among  Mait- 
land's  friends  who  were  unexception- 
able people,  from  Lady  Featherstone's 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  people  of  different  associations  than 
Lady  Featherstone's  own  friends,  or 
than  Proby's.  The  engagement  was  for 
a  party  on  the  river,  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment in  which  Willie  Lancroft  was  of 
more  service,  and  so  more  in  request, 
than  for  indoor  exercises  such  as  dancing. 
The  party  had  been  planned  nearly 
a  month  ago,  while  the  Maitlands  were 
still  in  town  ;  and  "Willie,  in  his  own 
mind,  had  determined  that  that  was 
the  occasion  on  which  everything  would 
be  put  straight  between  him  and  Ela. 
He  thought  of  this  while  he  dressed,  and 
felt,  with  a  horrible  certainty,  that  things 
were  not  so  ripe  for  this  settlement  as  he 
had  expected  they  would  be — that,  indeed, 
they  had  not  ripened  at  all. 

Ela  was  pleasant  enough  that  evening  in 

VOL.    III.  D 
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a  chatty,  amusing  way.  But  her  card 
had  unfortunately  been  filled  up  directly, 
and  "Willie  got  only  one  place  on  it.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  if  it  is 
really  my  fault,  and  that  I  don't  push 
things  forward  enough." 

"  Couldn't  we  sit  out  ?  "  he  said. 

''  Oh,  don't  you  want  to  dance  ?  "  she 
said,  in  rather  a  piqued  voice.  So  that 
he  had  to  dance.  Still  even  after 
dancing  there  is  the  possibility  of 
intimate  talk.  Yet  his  tongue  was 
tied. 

''I  hope  it  will  be  fine  next  Friday,'* 
he  said. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  next 
Friday?" 

''  Why,  you  are  coming  too,  to- 
morrow week  I  mean,  to  Streatley  with 
the  Worthingtons." 

''  Was  that  for  Friday.  Dear  me,  what 
a  pity !  I'm  going  to  Ascot  with  Lady 
Skeffington." 

''  What  !  You're  not  going  on  the 
river  ?  " 
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''  Oh,  well,  I  should  think  they  can  do 
Avithout  me." 

*'  Oh,  I  can't  do  without  jou." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to,"  said 
Ela,  coldly.  "  One  doesn't  get  a  chance 
of  going  comfortably  to  Ascot  every  year. 
I'm  sorry  to  give  up  the  other,  certainly, 
but  .  .   ." 

Willie  was  standing  up  before  her. 
Nothing  had  been  said  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  yet  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  change  in  Ela's  manner.  Willie's 
face  had  turned  deadly  white,  a  pasty 
white — as  Ela  could  not  help  thinking  at 
the  back  of  her  thoughts — and  the  flesh 
of  his  face  seemed  in  a  moment  to  have 
lost  all  of  its  solidity.  The  tune  of  the 
next  dance  began  at  that  moment ;  but 
they  had  found  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
under  the  stairs,  and  Ela,  alive  to  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  scene,  devoutly 
hoped  that  her  next  partner  would  not 
be  likely  to  look  for  her  there. 

Willie  Lancroft  stood  there  without 
attempting  to  move,  his  hands  playing 
D  2 
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with  his  watch-chain,  trying  to  tie  a  knot 
in  it  with  trembling  fingers.  To  anyone 
who  knew  human  nature — the  human 
man's  nature — there  must  have  been  some- 
thing terrible,  something  sickening,  in  the 
sight  of  those  trembling  fingers.  But  Ela 
Featherstone  did  not  turn  sick,  she  only 
felt  extremely  embarrassed,  and  a  little 
afraid.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  had 
been  amusing  herself  by  tossing  stones 
into  a  volcano  ;  or,  if  it  was,  that  was 
not  the  immediate  question.  The  imme- 
diate question  was  to  get  the  volcano  out 
of  the  way  before  it  did  anything  un- 
pleasant. She  would  be  sorry  for  him 
afterwards — as  much  as  he  liked.  But 
the  first  thing  was  to  feel  safe. 

''  Do  you  mean  you're  just  g — going  to 
turn  me  off  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
return  to  his  schoolboy  manner,  and  a 
stupid  look  of  bewilderment. 

''  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  turn- 
ing you  off,"  said  Ela. 

''  You  don't  know  ?  You  d— don't 
m — mean  .  .  .  y — you  said  .  .  ."  he  began. 
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*'  I  mean,"  said  Ela,  recovering  her 
sang  froid,  '*  that  I  can't,  of  course, 
help  sometimes  muddling  two  engage- 
ments." 

''  And  you  prefer  going  with  your 
friend,  Lady  Skeffington,  to  coming  on 
the  river  with  us  ?  " 

*'  Don't  think  me  rude.  We  can  go  to 
Streatley  any  day  ;  but  there's  a  very  jolly 
party  got  up  for  Ascot,  and  I'm  going  to 
stay  at  Wilton  Lodge  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  .  .  ." 

''  That  m — means  you  want  to  turn  me 
off." 

''Really,  Mr.  Lancroft,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  said  Ela.  "  I  don't  see 
why  my  going  to  the  Skeffingtons  should 
prevent  our  being  friends." 

He  stood  staring  stupidly  for  a  moment, 
still  with  the  same  pasty  look  in  his  face. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  blood  came  surging 
back,  making  his  temples  beat,  and  with 
that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  awake. 

*'  Friends  !  "  he  said.  "  What  hum- 
bug !  " 
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^^I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Lan- 
croft,"  said  Ela,  for  the  third  time. 

''  You  don't  !  "  he  called  out.  "  You 
in — mean  that  you  —  that  you  never 
meant — "  but,  suddenly,  he  stopped  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground ;  then, 
speaking  as  if  he  were  only  thinking 
aloud,  and  had  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
alone,  '^  What  humbug  !  "  he  said  once 
more  ;  then  he  turned  round  and  went 
out  of  the  house. 

"  Well,  you're  very  polite,  I  must  say," 
said  Ela,  when  she  found  herself  alone  ; 
and  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  laugh 
stuck  in  her  throat. 

Willie  found  himself,  two  hours  later, 
in  his  rooms.  His  dress  trousers  were 
splashed  with  mud  up  to  the  knees  ;  all 
his  clothes  were  wet.  Something  had 
happened  to  him  :  some  awful  change  had 
come  over  those  rooms.  Each  piece  of 
furniture  looked  at  him  with  a  changed 
face,  seemed  to  be  making  mouths  at 
him,  mocking  him  ;  and  they  had  been 
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SO  friendly  that  very  morning.  .  .  .  Ah, 
God  !  Now  he  remembered  !  .  .  .  "What 
had  he  done  ?  what  had  made  the 
change  ?  He  could  not  think  clearly. 
But  what  he  fancied  he  remembered 
could  not  be  true.  It  was  some  trick  his 
brain  was  playing  on  him.  He  had  never 
really  been  to  a  dance  that  evening.  Ah ! 
but  these  clothes.  .  .  . 

When  Ela  shut  her  eyes  in  her  bed 
that  night,  a  vision  kept  dancing 
before  them,  of  two  large  fingers  and 
a  thumb,  trying,  trying  to  tie  a  knot 
in  a  watch-chain,  and  trembling,  trem- 
bling. .  .  . 

How  stupid  Maitland  was,  she  said  to 
herself.  It  was  really  his  fault — he  never 
understands  things.  She  would  never  go 
and  stay  there  again  among  all  those  old 
fogies.  But,  though  she  said  that,  she 
went  to  sleep  feeling  a  certain  distaste 
for  Lady  Skeffington  and  the  Ascot 
week.  .  .  . 
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As  for  Willie  Lancroft,  that  night  long, 
fiery  shapes  pursued  him  ;  fiends  drummed 
in  his  ears  ;  the  landscape  that  he  saw 
for  a  moment  was  drenched  in  blood.  He 
was  hounded  on  and  on,  starting  awake 
bathed  in  sweat ;  he  dared  not  ask  what 
it  was  that  awoke  him  ;  a  world  had 
fallen  down  in  ruins.  Then  he  sprang 
broad  awake.  For  hours  and  hours  he 
reviewed  the  past,  thought  over  every 
conversation  that  he  and  Ela  Feather- 
stone  had  had  together.  Everything 
that  he  had  said  had  just  been  the  wrong 
thing,  evidently ;  it  had  given  exactly 
the  worst  possible  impression  of  him ; 
he  had  been  inspired  by  some  mocking 
demon  to  say  and  do  those  things 
which  were  precisely  what  he  should 
not  have  said  and  done.  And  the 
opportunity  of  retrieving  these  mistakes 
had  gone  utterly,  ''  Which  thou  owedst 
yesterday." 

If  that  time  could  ever  come  again  ! 
And  he  thought  vainly,  vainly  of  what  he 
should  have  said  and  done,  of  what  he 
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would  say  and  do  in  a  hundred  imaginable 
positions.  Witli  a  blind  fury,  like  some 
engine  which  had  killed  its  engineer,  the 
wheels  of  his  imagination  went  turning 
and  whirring,  all  night  through.  The 
frightful  speed  of  his  thoughts  shut  out 
an  exact  appreciation  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  him.  But  behind 
each  thought  was  present  an  awful  fear, 
like  that  which  accompanies  certain 
dreams  of  childhood,  dreams  which  we 
know  are  at  one  point  to  open  a  door  and 
let  a  spectre  through  it ;  or,  not  less 
terribly,  to  keep  some  door  shut,  while 
behind  us,  they — the  shapes — can  be 
heard  approaching.  It  is  a  last  door, 
too,  that  stands  between  us  and  safety. 
...  A  starless  night,  without  hope,  or 
Providence,  or  any  end. 

Murmuring  sounds  as  of  a  dropping,  a 
whispering,  the  sounds  of  the  white  dawn 
were  in  Willie's  ears,  as  at  last  his  brain 
grew  stupid  with  work  and  terror,  and, 
with  a  great  sigh,  tired  nature  sank  some 
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fatlioms  towards  rest  and  oblivion.  Then, 
suddenly,  a  door  banged,  and  lie  started 
awake.  The  birds  were  twittering  shrilly 
by  the  window,  and  the  day  was  stealing 
in  behind  the  curtains.  He  was  once 
more  in  the  common  work-a-day  world, 
with  its  tedious  commonplace  needs  and 
occupations.  The  demon-haunted  night 
had  become  in  a  moment  a  thing  fantastic, 
incredible.  But  the  terror  which  lay  at 
the  back  of  all  that  waking  nightmare 
was  still  with  him.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Ah  !  He  remembered  !  And  as  he  remem- 
bered, he  began  once  more  to  tremble. 
There  was  worse  before  him.  Or  per- 
haps not.  He  must  take  to  pieces,  one 
by  one,  the  events  of  the  day  before,  and 
examine  them — as  the  surgeon  probes 
the  wound,  feeling  for  the  ball.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed ;  perhaps 
there  would  be  found  some  grain  of  hope. 
Willie's  wiser  instinct  told  him  that  there 
was  no  hope.  A  sense  of  duty,  more  than 
anything  else,  urged  him  to  this  revision, 
this  reconsideration  of  the  past,  scientifi- 
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cally,  step  by  step.  That,  too,  must  be 
done,  when  lie  had  got  up  and  dressed — 
no  operation  could  be  one-hundredth 
part  as  terrible — but  it  must  be  gone 
through. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Should  he  see  Ela  again  ? — or  write  to 
her  ?  After  all,  everything  had  been 
left  vague,  uncertain.  He  had  not  pro- 
posed in  so  many  words.  It  was  im- 
possible he  could  leave  the  matter  like 
that :  everybody  would  say  he  had  been 
an  idiot.  ''  Everybody  would  say  !  "  As 
if  that  was  any  reason  for  action.  He 
knew  well  enough,  deep  down  in  his 
nature,  that  every  one  of  Ela's  thoughts 
was  familiar  to  him,  not  in  expressed 
knowledge,  but  by  instinct.  Yesterday, 
he  knew  well  enough,  had  only  been  the 
declaration  of  a  doom  long  pronounced. 
All  that  the  fever  of  thought  through 
which  he  had  passed  during  the  night 
really  meant  was   only  this — to  ascertain 
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at  what  moment  the  scale  had  balanced 
over  against  him.  A  passionate  longing 
to  have  that  chance  over  again;  to  be 
back  at  the  moment  .before  his  fortunes 
began  to  decline.  That  was  the  true 
meaning  of  these  tortures  of  imagination 
which  he  had  gone  through  that  past 
night — that  night  a  thousand  years  ago. 
So  might  a  man  think,  while  falling 
through  the  air  from  a  precipice  :  "  0 
dear  God  !  cannot  I  have  a  moment  with 
my  feet  firm  again — to  try  what  I  can 
do?" 

But  he  would  know  that  it  was  im- 
possible. And  Willie  knew  the  same 
about  Ela's  determination.  Albeit,  the 
thought  of  the  conventional  judgment  of 
outsiders  still  weighed  with  him.  That, 
and  a  kind  of  hope  that  even  now  a 
miracle  might  be  performed  for  his 
benefit  were  all  that  were  left. 

Accordingly,  the  afternoon  found  him 
ringing  once  more  at  the  door  in  Wilton 
Crescent.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  last 
night  when  he  left  Ela  Featherstone.     It 
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was  now  four  in  the  afternoon — only  six- 
teen hours.  But  that  time  had  been 
enough  to  change  Willie  Lancroft's 
physical  appearance.  His  eyes  were 
hollow  and  ringed  with  blue,  his  face 
was  white.  His  was  one  of  those  faces 
which  suffered  particularly  by  the  ravages 
of  pain  or  illness  ;  one  with  finely-moulded 
features  might  have  been  made  interest- 
ing and  poetic.  In  his  case  the  face 
became,  as  has  been  said,  pasty  and 
unwholesome-looking. 

He  himself  seemed  to  be  sitting  apart 
and  watching  some  other  self  as  it 
ascended  the  stairs,  treading  on  the 
noiseless  carpet,  in  the  rear  of  the  noise- 
less footman.  He  wondered  what  this 
other  self  had  come  to  do,  and  started 
with  surprise  at  the  sound  of  Sir 
Proby's  deep  laugh  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door. 

Why  had  he  expected  to  find  Ela  alone  ? 
He  could  not  answer. 

All  the  people  in  the  room  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  his  appearance.     Sir 
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Proby,  the  most  good-natured  of  men, 
liad  always  looked  upon  him  as  an  ab- 
normal individual,  as  indeed  he  did  all 
people  who  wrote  books  (except  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  his  own  who  had  once 
written  reminiscences  of  sport  in  Thibet), 
and  almost  all  Maitland's  friends.  But 
he  held  out  his  hand  in  his  usual  per- 
fectly good-humoured  way  which  had  no 
conscious  touch  of  English  snobbery  in 
it.  Willie  Lancroft,  even  at  that  moment, 
felt  a  compunction  as  he  took  it — a  com- 
punction on  account  of  the  hatred  for 
the  whole  Featherstone  household  which 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him,  which 
had  grown  to  gigantic  proportions,  even 
at  the  moment  of  mounting  the  stairs. 
If  he  could  but  have  annihilated  at  a  blow 
Sir  Proby,  Lady  Featherstone,  Captain 
Proby  ! — whether  he  would  have  spared 
even  little  Kitty,  or  Odo  who  was  at 
Wellington  and  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
is  not  certain.  And  yet  here  was  Sir 
Proby  shaking  hands  with  him  with  a 
perfectly  good-natured  face,  saying, — 
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''How  do,  !^Mr.  Lancroft?  So  you're 
not  at  Sandown  Park." 

Kittj,too,  shook  hands,  staring  straight 
into  his  face  wifch  wide  eyes — little  girls 
of  twelve  are  sometimes  wonderfully 
acute — and  saying  absolutely  nothing. 

Ela  had  flushed  cheeks.  Lady  Feather- 
stone  came  in  at  the  moment. 

''  Is  that  Proby  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Lancroft  ! 
The  fact  is  we  were  expecting  my  son 
from  Aldershot  this  afternoon." 

It  was  all  like  some  horrible  dream. 
What  had  he  come  there  to  do  or  to  say  ? 
He  could  hardly  stammer  out  a  word. 
And  that  other  self  stood  apart,  watching 
calmly,  and  never  raising  a  finger  to 
help. 

What  he  did  say  he  never  afterwards 
remembered.  Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  and  he  scarcely  knew  how,  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Ela.  But  with  whom  ? 
What  mental  biliousness  was  it  seemed 
to  make  her  recede  and  recede  from  him 
into  some  far  distance?  An  inner  self 
cried  out   pitifully  to  her  to  stay.     But 
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the  outward  and  audible  self  spoke  more 
like  a  schoolboy  who  has  learnt  a  lesson 
than  a  lover. 

''  I — I  daresay  I  made  a  f — fool  of  my- 
self yesterday,"  he  said,  standing  straight 
before  her. 

Ela  was  determined  to  be  very  kind  if 
possible — if  he  said  nothing  outrageous 
again. 

''  Clever  people  have  a  right  to  do  that, 
sometimes,"  she  said,  smiling.  *'  But  of 
course,  if  you  won't  mind  my  saying  it — 
it  did  seem  to  me  that  if  the  Worthing- 
tons  don't  mind  my  throwing  them  over, 
that— that— " 

*'  I  have  no  business  to  say  anything. 
B — but  of  c — course,  it's  not  that — " 

"  Well,  perhaps  it's  not  worth  discuss- 
ing any  more,"  said  Ela,  coldly. 

''Oh!  It  w— won't  do  to  talk  like 
that.  You  know  what  I  m — meant  when 
I  s — said.  ..." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath. 
Ela  was  nearly  putting  in  some  word  to 
stop  him   saying   more,    when  a    sudden 

VOL.    III.  E 
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change  of  mood  made  her  pause  on  her 
side.  ^'  After  all,"  said  a  voice,  '*  why 
not  let  him  say  what  he  is  going  to 
say?  He's  very  nice,  though  he's  very 
silly." 

''When  I  s — said  you  seemed  as  if 
you  w — wanted  to  t — turn  me  off.  You 
can't  be  going  to  do  that  after  all." 
And  then  a  sudden  consciousness  rushed 
through  him  of  the  past  night,  of  the 
yesterday — of  the  doom  that  he  knew 
had  already  gone  forth.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  beheld  the  scales  of  Zeus  hanging 
from  the  sky,  and  seen  his  own  fortunes 
rise  and  disappear  in  the  clouds.  There 
was  no  undoing  that.  But  he  summoned 
up  all  his  power.  "It's  impossible,"  he 
said,  ''  you  can't  mean  that." 

Ela,  in  her  turn,  felt  moved  and 
frightened  ;  her  ideas  forsook  her. 
"  How  I  wish  I  had  stopped  it,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Lancroft,  by  turning  you  off.  I  said  so 
last   night.      We've    always    been    very 
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good  friends.     What   can    it  matter  my 
not  going  to  Streatley  ?  " 

Willie  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  as 
if  he  did  not  understand  what  she  had 
said. 

''  I  love  you,"  he  said,  suddenly.  But 
he  spoke  once  more  as  if  he  were  saying 
something  learnt  by  heart.  His  brain 
was  confused.  He  could  not  feel  sure 
that  this  was  not  part  of  his  horrible 
nightmare  of  last  night.  Then  he  sud- 
denly fell  a-trembling,  and,  for  a  moment, 
his  ideas  came  flooding  back  upon  him. 

Ela,  too,  felt  that  she  was  less  mistress 
of  herself,  but  she  did  not  know  whether 
she  was  not  half  inclined  to  laugh. 

"  0  Grod,"  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
himself  more  than  to  her,  '*  I  cannot  say 
how  much  I  love  you." 

"  To  think  that  I  might  have  stopped 
this,"  Ela  thought.  "Still  it's  rather 
pleasant  after  all,"said  another  voice. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said. 

"  Sorry — what's  being  sorry?"  Willie 
said,  not  knowing  what  he  said. 
E  2 
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"  I  can't  be  more,"  said  Ela.  "  It — it 
was  a  mistake,"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

''  A  mistake  ?  "  He  was  still  trying  to 
reassemble  his  ideas.  '^  Good  God  !  A 
mistake  !  I've  never  made  any  mistake  ; 
I've  loved  you  since  the  first  day  I  met 
you  at.  .  ."  but  his  memory  had  given  way, 
and  he  could  not  remember  where  it  was. 

'' Please  don't  go  on,  Mr.  Lancroft," 
Ela  said,  with  a  decorous  blindness.  ''  I 
said  I  was  sorry.     I  had  no  idea.  .  ." 

"  No  idea  ?  "  Willie  said,  feeling  more 
and  more  that  he  was  in  some  fantastic 
dream. 

''  That— that— you  thought  like  that." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  hope  passed  over 
Willie's  face.  It  was  all  fantastic,  un- 
imaginably strange  ;  but  perhaps  his 
despairs  of  last  night  were  partly  fan- 
tastic, too. 

''  Only,"  Ela  went  on,  thinking  of 
Claire  Joyce,  then  forcing  herself  to  do 
the  act  of  duty,  "  only — it  can't  be  helped 
now,  I  suppose."  And  in  these  words 
Willie  recognized  his  doom. 
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*'  Can't  it  ?  You  m — mean  there's  no 
— I  must  give  it  all  up  !  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  do,  I'm  very,  very 
sorry,  but — " 

''  Well,  good-bye,  if  that's  the  case," 
and  by  the  kindness  of  Providence,  Willie 
— as  people  on  the  scaffold  do  not  seldom 
— recovered  all  his  presence  of  mind  to 
receive  his  final  doom.  ''  Good-bye,"  he 
said,  not  without  a  certain  dignity. 
*'  Grod  bless  you  !  "  And  then  he  went 
away. 

He  was  alone  in  the  street.  What  had 
happened  to  him  ?  Was  it  a  tragedy  or 
a  farce  that  he  had  been  going  through  ? 
The  awful  agonies  of  the  night  before, 
what  did  they  mean  ?  Was  it  only  that 
he  had  proposed  to  a  girl  and  been 
refused — a  thing  which  happened  every 
day,  that  was  a  common  subject  for  jokes 
in  all  societies,  to  all  people — to  himself 
as  much  as  to  the  rest  ?  0  God,  a 
practical  joke  !  This  was  the  last  sting 
of  his  misery  to  feel  with  oneself  that 
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the  world  liad  tumbled  down  ;  to  see  with 
another  consciousness  that  nothing  had 
happened  which  did  not  happen  every 
day. 

He  would  go  away — oh,  whither  ?  To 
fly  from  his  own  shadow — nothing  else. 

But  he  did  go  away — down  into  Lincoln- 
shire. Carry  was  easily  satisfied  by  the 
explanation  that  he  had  been  overwork- 
ing, and  from  that  cause  looked  ill. 
Carry,  too,  was  getting  a  little  lazy  in 
her  thirty-third  year,  and  did  not  care 
for  their  long  out-of-door  expeditions  so 
much  as  of  old.  Which  was  as  well,  for 
he  could,  at  any  rate,  wander  about  alone . 


CHAPTER  V. 

Willie  Lanckoft  was  once  more  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Adelphi.  His  dingy 
windows  looked  out  on  the  dingy  houses 
opposite ;  though  by  squeezing  into  one 
corner  you  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
mud  banks  of  the  river  on  the  farther 
side.  He  had  a  bundle  of  proofs  before 
him — his  last  spring's  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  (as  it  happened)  which 
was  going  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
monthlies.  And,  for  a  moment,  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  niceties  of  language, 
correcting  an  expression  here  and  there, 
changing  the  form  of  a  sentence.  He 
felt  again  a  touch  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  inspired  him  when  he  was 
writing  the  lecture,  and  read  over  one 
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of  the  sentences  with  pleasure,  seeking  at 
the  same  time  to  improve  it  if  possible. 
"What  was  the  word  to  use  for  Yeyla's 
faculty  of  expressing  a  whole  genus,  re- 
suming the  life  of  a  whole  class  in  one 
bit  of  material  description — ''  typical  ?  " 
It  was  much  more  than  that —typical — 
hang  it  !     The  word  would  not  come.  .  .  . 

But  all  the  time  another  thought  was 
knocking  at  his  brain.  The  brain  itself 
was  not  quite  aware  what  this  thought 
was.  It  stopped  in  its  work ;  and  the 
thought  entered.  It  caught  him  by  the 
throat.  ''Oh,  God,"  he  said,  ''an 
eternal  separation."  Time  would  roll  on 
through  all  its  millions  of  hours  and 
never  bring  again  one  of  those  hours, 
which  he  could  enjoy  so  easily  a  short 
three  months  ago.  To  death  there  is 
not  denied  a  hope.  To  despised  love 
there  is  no  hope  ;  none,  none,  none. 

Nature's  great  waste.  All  this  devo- 
tion gone,  useless,  swallowed  up  in  chaos, 
lost  for  ever. 

"  Oh,    my    Grod,    my    God,"    he    said, 
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*'  spare  me  a  little.  Grive  me  a  little  re- 
spite." (For  he  was  not  without  religion.) 
"  Does  this  immeasurable  pain  do  any 
good  to  anyone,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  went  on 
to  himself.  **  Somebody,  I  know,  says  it 
does — Hinton,  or  someone.  My  God,  I 
cannot  think  continuously,"  and  he  got 
up  and  walked  across  the  room,  just 
steering  between  the  end  of  the  table  and 
his  desk.  His  eyes  became  rivetted  on  a 
charcoal  portrait  of  Carry  that  Hope  had 
once  given  him,  and  he  could  not  recall 
what  it  was  or  whom  it  represented. 

''  Where  am  I  ?  In  this  world  or  in 
hell  ?  "  And  the  well-known  lines  from 
Peter  Bell  came  into  his  mind. 

The  repetition  of  them  gave  him  a 
momentary  relief.  Then  the  doors  of 
consciousness  opened  again,  and  the  sense 
of  loneliness,  the  sense  of  immeasurable 
loss  broke  on  him,  as  the  waves  break 
over  a  drowning  man.  "  Oh  !  Heaven  ! 
Oh,  mercy  !  "  he  said,  and  flung  himself 
upon  his  sofa — one  of  the  springs  broke 
as  he  did  so — biting  the  end  of  it. 
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And  the  sweat  came  out  in  large  drops 
upon  his  forehead.  He  felt  as  if  there 
were  some  visible  devil  tormenting  him. 
He  dared  not  look  up.  .  .  . 

A  knock  came  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in,"  he  cried,  recovering  him- 
self and  jumping  to  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

In  that  instant  Willie  had  become  in 
appearance  just  like  any  other  English- 
man who  is  hard  at  work — a  trifle  pale 
certainly,  a  bit  off  colour,  as  any  of  his 
friends  might  have  said,  with  traces  of 
over-work  upon  him,  but  nothing  more. 

He  was  standing  up.  "  That's  right," 
he  said,  directly  the  new-comer  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  '*  What  lucky 
chance  brings  you  to  town  at  this  time  of 
day?"  ("year,"  he  meant  to  say).  It 
was  Maitland  Featherstone  who  came 
in.     The  two  shook  hands  warmly. 

''  Oh,  but  you're  at  work,  ain't  you  ?  " 
said  Maitland,  who  was,  by  nature,  a  shy 
man. 

^'  Oh,  no.  Nothing  important.  Awfully 
glad  to   see  anyone.     That's  not  a  very 
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polite  speech,  is  it  ?  Much  more  you,  I 
was  going  to  add.  Take  that  chair. 
Here's  some  tobacco." 

J^ever  in  his  life  had  Willie  felt  more 
master  of  all  his  faculties  ;  though  another 
part  of  him  felt  like  a  prisoner  being  led 
into  a  torture  chamber.  Exact  memory 
of  his  cause  of  suffering  had  left  him,  but 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  cause 
remained  unchanged. 

"  I  went  through  town  in  June  and 
heard  here  that  you  had  been  away  for 
some  weeks,"  Maitland  said. 

*'  Yes,  I  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  that 
I  should  never  have  got  through  in 
London,  so  I  took  it  down  into  the 
country." 

''  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  rather 
overdoing  it  lately,"  Maitland  said,  kindly. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Where  have 
you  been  of  late  ?  " 

Featherstone  gave  an  account  of  his 
doings  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  had 
done  a  peak  or  two. 

"  JSTow   I'm   going   down   to   my  aunt 
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Marion's.  You  know  they've  taken  a 
house  on  the  Thames." 

''  JSTo.     Have  they  ?     I  didn't  know." 

Do  what  he  would  Willie  could  not 
prevent  his  voice  being  strangely  husky, 
and  Maitland,  who  had  been  filling  his 
pipe,  looked  up.  An  unmistakable  pallor 
had  overspread  Willie's  face. 

But  Maitland  had  his  next  remark  on 
his  tongue  before  he  saw  it. 

"  You've  not  seen  or  heard  from  Ela, 
lately,  then,  I  suppose  ? "  He  had 
been  going  to  propose  to  Willie  to 
come  down  with  him,  thinking,  in  his 
vague  way,  that  he  was  as  Men  vu  by 
Lady  Featherstone  as  by  his  own  mother. 
He  knew,  at  any  rate,  that,  if  he  brought 
Willie,  Lady  Featherstone  would  be  sure 
to  receive  him.  But  he  stopped  in  time 
and  turned  the  conversation  away  to  other 
things.  .  . 

''  It's  rum,"  he  said  to  himself,  after- 
wards. '^  I  never  do  think  of  those  sort 
of  denouements.'^ 
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When  down  at  Ortley  Court,  the  house 
that  Sir  Proby  had  rented  for  a  year, 
Maitland,  with  more  finesse  than  he  would 
have  been  suspected  of,  managed  to  bring 
in  Willie  Lancroft's  name  at  dinner,  and 
he  watched  the  effect  on  his  aunt  and 
cousin. 

"  I  found  our  friend  Lancroft  in  town," 
he  said  to  Ela,  *'  working  hard,  over- 
working I  fancy.  Why  don't  you  ask 
him  down  here  for  a  day  or  two  ?  It 
would  amuse  me,  at  any  rate." 

And  it  did  amuse  him,  at  any  rate,  to  see 
a  certain  bridling  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Featherstone,  as  she  said, — 

''  I'm  really  afraid  we  have  not  got  a 
spare  room.  I  expect  Spencer  Ilbert 
down  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

''He  could  put  up  at  the  Inn,"  Mait- 
land persistec?. 

''  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  do,"  said 
Lady  Featherstone.  "  After  all,  we  don't 
know  him  very  well ;  and  I  don't  think 
he  knows  Mr.  Ilbert  or  the  Garthorpes." 

''  /know  him  very  well,"  said  Maitland. 
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Ela  was  deep  in  a  conversation  with 
her  youngest  brother,  Odo,  a  Wellington 
boy,  over  a  question  of  lawn  tennis. 

"  JSTo,  it  would  not  do,  Maitland,"  Lady 
Featherstone  said,  afterwards,  when  her 
nephew  once  more  made  the  same  sugges- 
tion, with  as  much  temper  as  she  ever 
displayed  towards  the  head  of  the  house. 

'^  What's  up?"  said  Maitland,  in 
affected  ignorance.  ''  Have  he  and  Ela 
quarrelled  ?  " 

"  Quarrelled  ?  'No.  What  should  Ela 
want  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lancroft 
about  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  What  do 
people  quarrel  about  ?  " 

''  H'm,  h'm,"  mused  Lady  Featherstone  ; 
''  well,  Maitland,  perhaps  I'd  better  tell 
you  exactly  the  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
truth  is  that — that — do  you  know  Mr. 
Lancroft  did  actually  propose  to  Ela  ?  " 

''  And  she  refused  him  ?  " 

''  My  dear  Maitland  !  Of  course  she 
did." 

''  I  don't  know  why  '  of  course,'  "  Mait- 
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land  answered,  as  lie  stood  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  ''  I  like  him  immensely 
myself ;  though  I  suppose  he's  not  what 
you'd  call  particularly  good-looking  and 
that." 

"  Oh !  well,  Maitland,  I  knew  that 
you  went  in  for  affecting  radical  views, 
but  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  foolish  as 
really  to  hold  to  that  nonsense,"  said 
Lady  Featherstone,  with  some  temper. 

''  Oh,  now  I  see,"  and  Maitland  gave  a 
faint  whistle.     ''  So  like  Ela." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  was 
like  Ela,  Maitland.  Of  course,  she  was 
as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  anyone  else 
would  have  been." 

''  Of  course,"  said  her  nephew. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

One  after  another,  but  with  intervals, 
waves  of  despair  continued  to  break  over 
Willie  Lancroft,  such  as  that  one  under 
the  full  flood  of  which  he  had  been  nearly 
surprised  by  Maitland  in  Adam  Street. 
And  the  intervals  were  those  of  dull 
suffering,  naingled  with  self-contempt. 
For  our  strange  civilization  and  perverse 
standards  add  this  crowning  misery  to  all 
love  troubles,  that  there  is  associated  with 
them  a  grain  of  ridicule.  Theocritus's 
shepherds,  the  ancient  wandering  Arabs, 
might  make  the  rocks  and  deserts  resound 
to  their  complaints.  But  the  modern 
Englishman  must,  if  by  any  means  he 
can,  deny  his  sufferings  even  to  himself. 
In  such  wise,  dragging  a  heart  of  lead 
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and  limbs  of  lead,  Willie  was  making  his 
way  one  afternoon  diagonally  across  the 
Belgravian  region  from  south-west  to 
north-east. 

London  was  full  of  ghosts.  At  certain 
places  it  was  as  if  a  tangible  shadow  lay 
across  the  road,  something  that  must 
seize  him  and  envelop  him.  He  trembled 
as  he  approached. 

Fifty  times  in  that  day's  walk  he  had 
gone  through  all  the  crises  of  feeling  to 
which  he  was  subject,  as  indeed  he  often 
did  in  three  minutes — when  brushing  his 
hair  or  tying  a  boot-lace — so  fiendishly 
rapid  are  our  thoughts.  First  the  dull 
condition,  trying  to  forget  the  past,  to 
ignore  his  real  state  ;  and  all  the  time 
therewith  an  inert  dread  of  the  moment 
which  was  sure  to  follow,  when  his 
memory  and  senses  would  be  quickened 
again  and  he  would  fully  awake  to  the 
utter  blankness  of  life  before  and  after. 
To  be  utterly  miserable  and  yet  to  fear 
greater  suffering,  this  is  the  depth  of 
degradation. 

VOL.  III.  r 
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At  this  point,  therefore,  liis  manhood 
would  rise  and  he  would  do  his  best  to 
spur  himself  to  that  proud  defiance  of 
the  worst,  to  which  Carlyle  has  given 
expression  by  his  ''  Eternal  No.''  For  a 
while — say  for  the  length  of  one  pave- 
ment— he  succeeded  ;  then  found  as  sud- 
denly that  his  edifice  of  stoicism  had 
crumbled  down,  that  it  had  been  under- 
mined by  some  sneaking,  burrowing 
semblance  of  a  hope,  ''  Oh,  not  for  ever  !  " 

He  had  already  make  a  detour  in  order 
to  pass  far  south  of  Lowndes  Square,  Lady 
Joyce's  house.  There  was  one  particular 
afternoon,  full  of  significance,  when  he 
had  met  Ela  there  and  walked  back  with 
her  to  Wilton  Crescent.  Yet  here  he  was 
— it  was  unavoidable — at  the  end  of 
Eaton  Place.  Had  he  looked  up  he  would 
have  seen  Mrs.  Stonor's  house  half-way 
up,  distinguishable  by  the  gap  where  a 
cross  street  intervened,  and  by  the  conser- 
vatory which  stuck  out  over  it. 

It  was  some  comfort,  at  any  rate,  to 
see  the  streets    so   empty   and  deserted. 
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Nothing  in  tlie  wide  Eaton  Square  but 
a  watering-cart  moving  lazily.  By  St. 
Peter's  Church  went  a  pleasure  van 
full  of  common-looking  people  driving 
jauntily  along  as  if  the  whole  place  be- 
longed to  them.  At  the  edge  of 
Grosvenor  Place,  a  cart  passed  him. 
The  horse  was  going  at  a  cart-horse  trot, 
and  half  a  dozen  half-drunken  occupants 
of  both  sexes  were  roaring  the  refrain  of 
a  sentimental  song. 

'^  Let  boygones  be  boygones," 

they  bawled  out. 

''  Even  these  drunken  swine  are  not 
uncheered  by  sentiment,"  he  thought. 
''  I  alone  am  an  outcast  from  it  all. — 
What  an  idiot  I  am,  to  say  such  things 
even  to  myself,"  he  added  the  next 
moment. 

At  that  instant  a  little  coupe  passed 
him,  and  then  stopped,  and  the  glass  was 
let  down. 

"Why,  it's  Mr.  Lancroft,"  said  a  voice. 
**  Now  I  do  call  that  lucky." 

F    2 
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He  started.  It  was  Miss  Lemoine. 
She  looked  just  tlie  same  as  ever  ;  as 
though  she  had  only  left  London  yester- 
day. Was  it  possible  that  anyone  could 
remain  like  that  unchanged,  when  the 
world  had  gone  through  a  cataclysm  ? 
But  Willie  had  no  time  to  speculate  :  all 
his  forces  were  needed  to  brace  him  for 
one  more  of  those  comedies  of  indifference 
which,  after  all,  he  played  so  ill. 

'*  I  made  you  jump,"  Thyrza  Lemoine 
was  saying.  *'  I  guess  you've  been  work- 
ing too  hard,  M.  Willi.  I  get  like  that 
sometimes  when  I  am  very  keen  over  a 
new  part.  You  don't  look  at  all  right 
any  way.  .  ." 

"  Oh,  no.  How  do  you  do  ?  "  Willie 
said  with  as  degage  an  air  as  he  could 
assume .  ''  I  am  all  right.  I  am  working, 
of  course."  He  approached  close  to  the 
carriage  window  and  shook  hands  as  he 
spoke. 

'*  I  suppose  so,  to  be  in  London  this  time 
of  the  year  all  by  yourself.  For  I  reckon 
there    can't    be     anybody      else     here, 
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scarcely.  .  .  Well,  it's  nice  for  me,  any- 
how, if  I  get  someone  to  play  with  now 
and  then.  Though  of  course  there  are 
a  lot  of  us  here.  I'm  in  Bembridge's 
company  now,  and  we're  rehearsing  a 
thing  of  his  own,  The  8ea^s  Secret, 
I  daresay  you've  seen  all  that  in  the 
papers." 

How  neat  she  looked  !  What  she  had  on 
"Willie  could  not  have  told.  But  her 
dress,  her  little  coupe,  herself  made  up 
the  embodiment  of  modest  neatness,  and 
also  of  repose.  Willie  felt  that  she  was 
standing,  a  moment,  between  him  and  the 
ghost  of  his  terrible  despairs. 

*'  You're  not  going  away  yet — you've 
just  come — in  fact,  yes — I  see.  ,  ,  What 
did  you  say,  that  Bembridge  was  going 
to  act  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  keep  his  thoughts  concentrated  on  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Thyrza,  on  her  side,  had  been  eyeing 
her  interlocutor  all  the  time  the  conver- 
sation had  gone  on  ;  and,  as  she  was  a 
woman  and  not  a  man  of  science,  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  "Willie's  bad  looks  to  wliicli 
slie  instinctively  turned,  was  tlie  true 
one. 

And  even  Maitland,  we  know,  liad  dis- 
covered the  truth  at  last. 

•  .  .  .  . 

The  efforts  which  Willie  made,  during 
this  period,  to  appear  quite  himself  were 
prodigious  and  heroic.  But  all  that,  in 
after  days,  he  had  to  look  back  upon, 
was  the  humiliating  recollection  of  the 
many  people  who  had  surprised  his 
secret.  Maitland  came  to  see  him  once 
more  on  his  way  back  through  town. 
''  It's  no  affair  of  mine,"  he  had  begun  by 
saying  to  himself  in  the  railway  carriage 
as  he  made  the  journey.  But  Maitland's 
conscience  would  never  leave  him  alone  if 
he  once  realized  that  the  well-being  of  a 
person  who  was  his  friend  might  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  his  action  or 
want  of  action.  Wherefore  he  set  him- 
self to  the  task,  hateful  as  it  was  to  him, 
to  get  some  sort  of  a  confession  from 
WilHe.     He  knew  Ela  better  than  Willie 
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did,  lie  said  to  himself  ;  better  than  any- 
one in  love  with  her  could  possibly  know 
her,  he  thought. 

''  Dear  me,  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  bad 
as  that,"  he  said,  attending  not  to  any 
pain  expressed  in  Willie's  words,  but  [to 
the  lines  upon  his  face,  and  to  the  awful 
and  yet  pitiful  effort  that  he  was  evidently 
making  to  look  like  anyone  else,  and  to 
speak  in  a  natural  voice.  ''  I  didn't 
know  it  was  as  bad  as  that.  It  must  be 
the  devil  to  feel  like  that.  I've  no 
experience  of  the  sort  of  thing  in  the  least, 
and  can't  even  imagine  what  it's  like — to 
be  really  badly  hit,  I  mean,  you  know.  Of 
course  everybody  has  to  worry  these 
things  out  for  themselves  ;  and  there's 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  But  I'm 
awfully  sorry.  To  tell  you  the  honest 
truth"  (and'Maitland  inwardly  winced 
as  he  applied  the  hot  iron  to  the 
wound),  "I  could  have  told  you  that  it 
would  be  no  go.  I  expect  I  know  my 
cousin  Ela  about  as  well  as  anybody  does. 
She's  not  half  a  bad  sort.     She  tries   to 
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imagine,  when  she's  with  us,  that 
she  really  cares  about  science  and 
literature  and  all  that.  But,  the  truth 
is,  going  out  and  that  sort  of  thing 
is  as  much  a  part  of  her  life  as  ex- 
perimenting is  of  mine  and  literature 
of  yours." 

This  plain  common-sense  speech  was 
in  reality  more  crushing  to  "Willie  than 
any  which  Lady  Featherstone  could  have 
devised.  After  all  his  heroics,  his 
appeals  to  Providence,  his  expectation — 
never  quite  given  up — of  a  miracle  to 
prevent  a  terrible  wrong  that  was  being 
done  him,  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  simple  and  rational  comparison. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  utterly  to 
change  his  life — never,  for  instance,  to  put 
pen  to  paper  again  ?  Clearly  not.  Then 
why  expect  anyone  else  to  change  not 
less  completely  ?  He  went  to  bed,  that 
night,  crushed  indeed  and  more  miserable 
than  ever  ;  but  no  longer  crying  out  for 
miracles  to  be  worked  in  his  special 
behalf,  and,  therefore,  on  the  road — at  the 
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beginning  of  the  long  monotonous  road — 
towards  recovery. 

Miss  Lemoine  became  extremely 
friendly.  It  appeared  to  Willie  as  if  tliey 
were  the  only  people  in  town ;  for  her 
theatrical  set,  her  professional  com- 
panions, never  seemed,  to  him,  to  have 
any  reality  off  the  boards.  When  he  had 
been  to  see  her  once  or  twice  he  began 
to  feel  how  great  was  his  relief  in  being 
taken,  even  for  a  moment,  out  of  himself, 
and  besides — what  he  did  not  quite  re- 
cognize— of  being  once  more  under  the 
soft  sway  of  a  woman's  society.  He  did 
not  guess  that  he  owed  Thyrza's  cordiality 
first  of  all  to  her  mere  curiosity  and  her 
flaw  for  a  case  of  sentiment.  Their  in- 
timacy seemed  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  By  Willie's  second  visit,  Thyrza 
had  already  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  *'  object  ; "  and,  now  she  remem- 
bered it,  she  had  seen  them  together 
once  or  twice,  even  as  long  ago  as  last 
season   but    one.     Then,    one    day,   she 
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suddenly  unmasked  her  first  battery, 
affecting  to  forget  that  Ela's  name  had 
ever  come  forward  in  their  conversation. 

"  By-the-way,"  she  said,  one  day, 
"  who  was  it  told  me  you  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  M.  Willi  ?  " 

"  I  !  Oh,  no  !  What  an  idea!  "  he  said, 
turning  rather  red. 

"  Yes.  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Grantley," 
she  said,  meditatively — ''  who  told  me  so, 
I  mean.  I  didn't  mean  that  I  heard  you 
were  going  to  marry  her.  Though  I 
wish  you  would  ;  for  she's  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  universe.  .  .   ." 

*'  Still,  you  would  not  call  her  fair  to 
outward  view,  would  you  ?  "  said  Willie, 
breathing  freely  again. 

''No.  And  you  men  always  think  of 
that.     That's  where  you're  so  foolish." 

''  I  didn't  say  I  thought  of  anybody," 
said  Willie,  who,  now  that  he  had  re- 
covered the  first  shock,  rather  hoped 
Thyrza  would  continue  the  subject. 
There  might  be  a  grain  of  hope  to  be 
extracted  from  it. 
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''  It  was  Miss  —  tliat  very  hand- 
some girl  with  red  hair,"  (this  time 
Wilhe  turned  pale)  "  Miss  Featherstone, 
that  Maud  Grantley  wrote  you  were 
going  to  marry,"  said  Thyrza,  not  with 
strict  regard  to  accuracy ;  and,  as  she 
spoke,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Willie  pretty 
keenly. 

''Ela — Miss  Featherstone — yes;  she's 
— Y — very  nice-looking,  handsome,  as 
you  say,"  Willie  said,  changing  colour 
again.  After  all  he  thought  it  would  be 
almost  a  relief  to  talk  about  Ela  a  little, 
on  any  terms. 

But  Thyrza  was  wisely  contented  with 
what  she  had  learnt  that  time,  more 
especially  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  might  be 
shown  in  at  any  moment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  day,  when  they  were  alone, 
sitting  over  their  tea  in  that  comfortable, 
low-roofed  drawing-room,  and  the  even- 
ing had  drawn  in  and  yet  the  lights  had 
not  appeared,  Thyrza  opened  her  second 
battery. 
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"  You're  looking  regularly  ill,  do  you 
know,  my  friend,"  she  said,  in  a  kind 
voice.  She  and  Willie  had  quite  gone 
back  to  the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend- 
ship on  the  strength  of  their  acquain- 
tance of  long  ago.  "  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"N" — no,"  said  Willie,  thrown  off  his 
guard.     "  I've  been  working.   .  .  ." 

"  You're  in  love,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Thyrza,  paying  no  attention  to  his  stam- 
mered explanation,  and  adopting  the 
manner  of  an  elder  sister.  "  If  you're 
not  engaged  to  that  Miss  Feather- 
stone,  you  ought  to  be.  Don't  beat 
about  the  bush.  Men  are  so  almighty 
cautious  in  these  days.  .  .  ."  And  Thyrza 
began  to  sing  Ela's  praises,  adroitly 
assuming  that  all  the  hesitation  came 
from  Willie's  side. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that.  .  .  ,"  he  said,  gener- 
ously anxious  to  prevent  misconceptions. 
And  thus  he  got  landed  in  a  confession 
before  he  quite  knew  where  he  was.  .  .  . 

"  She  seemed  to  change  suddenly,"  he 
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said,  at  the  end  ;  "  so  I  thought  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  clear  it  up,  you 
know — and  to — well,  you  know,  propose 
and  that.  .  .  ." 

''  You  thought  that  the  wisest  way  ? 
Oh,  my  poor  friend  !  "  said  Thyrza,  no 
longer  affecting  to  misunderstand  the 
true  position  of  affairs. 

''  No.  I  know  it  was  very  stupid," 
said  Willie,  humbly.  "I  ought  to  have 
waited  longer,  I  know.  She  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing.  .  .   ." 

''  So  I  should  suppose,"  said  his 
friend. 

'*  And  yet  I  think  she  might  have 
guessed.     I  had.  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Lancroft," 
Thyrza  said,  "  women  never  do  guess 
these  things.  About  the  very  last  thing 
that  a  woman  finds  out  is  that  a  man  is 
in  love  with  her." 

"No,  it  can't  be  always  so.  Oh!  I 
say,"  he  said,  making  a  very  wry- 
mouthed  attempt  to  smile,  "  you're  chaff- 
ing me.'* 
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"  Oh  !  you  poor  innocent,"  said  Tliyrza. 
''  It's  lucky  all  your  stories  are  about 
men,  or  else  about  poor  women  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  simple  than  the 
educated  ones,  though  I  wouldn't  bet 
that." 

"  Then  what  do  you  really  think  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  think  she  knew  you  were  in 
love  with  her  just  about  half  a  year  be- 
fore you  did,  that's  all — if  that  was 
possible,  that  is  to  say." 

"  Still  I  don't  see  what  I  can  possibly 
do,"  said  Willie. 

''  What's  the  matter  with  trying 
faire  cle  la  galeite,  first  place  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  his  present  trouble 
Willie  heard  the  accents  and  phrases 
of  his  old  Paris  days  with  a  strange 
pleasure.  It  was  as  if  a  cool  hand  had 
been  laid  upon  a  burning  wound.  Some 
subtle  instinct  had  led  Thyrza  to  talk  in 
her  recent  intercourse  with  Willie  Lan- 
croft  more  like  a  male  art-student  than 
she  had  ever  done  when  she  lived  among 
them.     In   those   days    a    certain    proud 
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femininity,  a  sort  of  aggressive  chastity, 
allied  to  lier  High- Church  proclivities, 
had  kejDt  her  somewhat  a^iart  from  the 
art-student  hoard.  But  their  talk  had 
sunk  deep  into  her  mind,  to  be  repro- 
duced dramatically  after  all  these  years. 
In  this  particular  talk  she  almost  ex- 
aggerated it.     So  she  repeated, — 

"  What's  the  matter  with  trying  to 
earn  a  little  boodle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  money's  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

'* Hasn't  it?  Well,  I  reckon  it'll  be 
about  the  first  thing  since  the  world  was 
created  that  money  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  then  !  " 

Willie  could  not  help  laughing  a  little 
in  a  wretched  fashion.  The  American 
accent  was  so  well  done.  He  knew  it 
was  a  good  deal  put  on  to  distract  him, 
as  we  make  efforts  to  keep  children 
from  crying.  But  he  laughed  notwith- 
standing. 

And  so  their  talk  went  on.  Thyrza 
had  begun  out  of  pure  good-nature. 
But,  as  doctors  do,  she  began  to  feel  an 
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interest  in  tlie  cure  of  her  patient.  Poor 
fellow  !  lie  looked  so  miserable,  and  made 
such  gallant  English  efforts  to  laugh  and 
talk  like  anyone  else.  She  remembered 
that  she  had  not  noticed  him  much  during 
that  short  time  in  Paris.  Though  really 
he  had  come  two  or  three  times  to  their 
rooms — their  homelike  little  studio  in  the 
Rue  d'Assas — she  had  considered  him  too 
completely  outside  their  set  to  be  in- 
teresting ;  but  she  remembered  that  poor 
Paul  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  him 
and  sometimes  enlarged  upon  the  ideas 
he  had  gathered  from  Willie  Lancroft. 

''  Of  course,  he's  not  in  it  with  his 
cousin  for  cleverness,  but  he's  an  un- 
commonly deep-thinking  man  for  all 
that,"  he  used  to  say. 

"What  money  has  to  do  with  it," 
Thyrza  insisted,  "  is  this.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
would  make  any  great  difference.  'Tisn't 
like  what  your  Browning  says, — 

'  Oh  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is, 
And  the  little  less  and  what  worlds  away.'  " 
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(Willie  laughed  again,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Thyrza's  manner  was  so  funny,  and 
he  was  overwrought  almost  to  hysteria. 
*'  Ela  would  not  have  had  a  quotation  as 
pat  as  that,"  he  thought.) 

"  Bat  if  you  could  hit  on  some  way  of 
making  a  pile  .  .  ." 

"  What  way  can  there  possibly  be  ?  "  ^^ 

'*  Well,  I  hardly  know,"  she  said, 
stopping  suddenly  short. 

"Unless  I  knew  how  to  write  a  play, 
and  it  had  a  tremendous  run,  which  of 
course  would  be  all  luck." 

"Well,  that  was  just  the  thing  that 
was  in  my  mind."  ("  One  may  as  well 
go  the  whole  hog  when  one  makes  up 
one's  mind  to  help  a  fellow-creature," 
thought  Thyrza.)  "  Truth  is,  I've  very 
little  doubt  that  you  could  write  a  play, 
and  a  good  one,  too,  only  \  :  ." 

Then  Willie  remembered  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  celebrated  actress,  and  saw 
how  many  reasons  she  might  have 
to  fear  encroachment  upon  her  good 
nature. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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"  Yes,  that's  an  idea/'  he  said.  '*  I 
must  think  over  it.  .  .  .  Are  you  get- 
ting on — Is  Bembridge  .  .  .  Mrs.  Kennedy 
kindly  asked  me  to  call  on  her.  Where 
does  she  live  ?  "  he  went  on,  making  an 
effort  to  change  the  subject. 

"Ko,  look  here,  Mr.  Lancroft,"  and 
Thyrza  had  suddenly  dropped  her  Paris- 
student  tone,  and  spoke  with  a  soft 
voice  which  was  really  touching.  "  It 
has  been  very  good  of  you  to  make  a 
friend  of  me  as  you  have  done.  Don't 
go  and  be  sorry  for  it  and  cry  off,  as 
men  almost  always  do,  when  they  think 
they've  demeaned  themselves,  even  for 
five  minutes,  by  accepting  help  or  counsel 
from  a  woman." 

*'  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  any  thing  like 
that." 

'*  I  daresay  it's  all  nonsense,"  she 
went  on  ;  ''  the  pleasant  things  the 
papers  and  people  say  to  you  if  you  are 
a  popular  actress.  I've  no  doubt,  that 
you,  as  a  man,  don't  reckon  my  judg- 
ment worth  a  cent — really — " 
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''  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  any  thing  the 
least  like  that — " 

Nor  did  Thyrzain  the  least  suppose  he 
was.  But  she  went  on.  "  Only  I  mean 
I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice about  practical  things,  in  writing 
a  .   .  ." 

"  Oh  !  Thyrza — Miss  Lemoine,  I  mean. 
I  beg  your  pardon.  .  ."  ("  What  on 
earth  made  me  call  her  Thyrza  ?  ") 

"  I'll  grant  it.  After  all  we  are  really 
very  old  friends,  aren't  we  ?  "  and  she 
put  out  her  hand,  which  he  took. 

"  But  I  mean,  of  course,  there  can't  be 
a  doubt  that  your  judgment  would  be 
worth  everything." 

"  Now,  you're  not  talking  sense." 

*'  No — I  mean — in  practical  matters — 
or  rather  every  way.  I  mean  I've  never 
dreamt  of  writing  a  play  ;  I  know  no- 
thing about  it." 

''  Well  there  are  some  things  that  the 
cleverest  person  in  the  world  couldn't 
know  by  intuition." 

Without  meaning  it,  Willie  had 
G  2 
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employed  methods  wliich  the  most  ruse 
comedien  could  not  have  bettered,  for 
making  Thyrza  determined  to  have  a  hand 
in  helping  him  to  write  a  play,  and  to 
succeed  in  one. 

"  But  the  truth  is  I  could  not  possibly 
take  up  your  time." 

'*  Well,  I  should  not  have  offered  to 
help  you  if  I  didn't  know  that  I  could  do 
it.  But  the  fact  is  at  this  moment  you 
have  tomhe  hien,  I  told  you  last  week  we 
had  a  piece  in  rehearsal,  and  we  are 
pretty  well  through  with  it  now.  Only, 
Bembridge  himself  is  ill,  and  won't  be 
fit  for  work  for  another  month.  He 
doesn't  want  to  give  up  his  part ;  so 
probably  for  a  month  we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do." 

''  Well,  it's  most  awfully  good  of  you," 
said  Willie,  really  touched.  He  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  touched  by  any  kindness, 
and  this  he  felt  was  no  common  one.  He 
knew  dramatists  and  aspiring  dramatists 
who  would  have  given  their  ears  for  such 
an    offer  of   help   from    such    a   quarter. 
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For  if  Thyrza  really  took  to  a  piece,  she 
could  almost  insure  it  a  sufficient  run, 
unless  it  was  merely  execrable. 

"  Well  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do.  You  come  to  lunch  with  me  next 
Sunday,  and  send  me  to-morrow  any  of 
your  short  stories  which  are  floating 
about  in  magazines.  I've  got  your  book 
London  and  Paris,  and  will  buy  the 
new  one." 
^'  No,  nonsense  !  I'll  send  you  a  copy." 
"  Well,  I'll  read  them  all  through  care- 
fully before  Sunday,  and  then  tell  you 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  go.  Then  we'll  have  a  good  talk  over 
the  mise  en  scene  and  everything." 

"  You're  a  most  awful  brick,  do  you 
know  ? "  said  Willie,  laughing  in  his 
frank  schoolboy  way.  But  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

''  Well,  we're  really  very  old  friends, 
aren't  we  ?  "  she  said.  ''  Do  you  know, 
Paul  used  to  think  a  lot  of  you,"  her 
voice  became  soft,  and  she  had  taken  his 
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hand  and  was  holding  it.  *'  I  always  look 
back  with  such  happiness  to  those  old 
days  in  Paris." 

And,  though  really  they  had  never 
approached  very  close  during  Thyrza's 
season  in  London  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
it  seemed  to  both  of  them  that  they  were 
very  old  friends  indeed.  Even  a  differ- 
ence of  season,  a  difference  in  the  London 
streets,  have  their  effects  in  the  growth 
of  sentiments  of  this  description. 
»  t  •  •  • 

"  How  much  unexpected  kindness  you 
meet  in  people,"  thought  Willie,  as  he 
wended  his  way  home.  And  he  re- 
membered how  Hippersley  and  Smale  and 
McQueen  were  all  keen  on  the  idea  of 
writing  a  play  and  making  a  fortune  out 
of  it..  What  an  awfully  lucky  chap  they 
would  consider  him  ! 

And  yet,  on  reflection,  he  said  to  him- 
self, '^  After  all,  why  have  I  gone  into 
this  business  ?  Not  from  any  natural 
artistic  leadings.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  writing  a  play  this  morning. 
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Why  have  my  plans  gone  througli  sucli 
a  revolution  ? "  He  liad  no  answer  to 
oppose  to  this,  except  the  thought  of  how 
envious  Hippersley  and  Smale  would  be 
of  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  winter  was  beginning.  All  the 
leaves  had  gone  from  the  London  trees, 
save  here  and  there  a  chance  one,  the 
last  of  its  clan.  Yet  these  belated 
stragglers  were  enough  to  send  now  and 
then  a  note  of  beautiful  colour  through 
the  light  November  mists.  Light  mists 
had  begun  to  hang  about  the  houses  and 
the  garden  walls  and  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  making  all  the  space  behind 
them  blue ;  but  the  mists  had  not  yet 
changed  into  yellow  fogs.  A  crackling 
branch,  a  slamming  door  echoed  in  the 
stillness. 

And  on  Willie's  soul,  too,  had  fallen  a 
certain  stillness  and  peace.  He  had  been 
made  too    wise  by  intense    suffering    to 
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analyze  it,  or  to  essay  to  predict  how 
long  it  would  last.  Mere  deadness,  or 
some  new  form  of  pleasure  stealing  into 
his  life ;  was  it  not  welcome  in  either 
case  ? 

What  his  life  was  :  During  the  last 
month  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  little  else 
than  hard  work  at  his  play,  with  Thyrza 
always  at  hand  to  consult  with,  and  with 
frequent  visits  to  her  for  this  purpose. 

Thyrza,  who  did  not  do  things  by  halves, 
had  insisted  on  Willie  working  his  very 
hardest.  For  this  month  was  her  only 
clear  month.  Bembridge  was  going  to 
bring  out  The  Sea's  Secret,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  It,  likely  enough, 
might  not  be  a  success  :  though,  as  it  was 
Bembridge's  own  work,  it  was  certain  to 
run  for  a  month  or  two.  But  if  Willie 
could  get  his  play  ready  to  have  the 
chance  of  its  being  put  in  rehearsal  after 
The  Sea's  Secret  had  run,  say,  a  month, 
what  a  chance  that  would  be  for  him  ! 
So  Thyrza  had  argued  and  had  insisted ; 
full  of  forethought  and  kindness  in  all  this. 
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This  week  would  be  the  last  in  which  she 
could  give  him  so  much  of  her  time  ; 
wherefore  he  now  spent  almost  every 
morning  in  the  little  villa  in  Grrove 
Road. 

It  was  all  very  strange  to  "Willie 
Lancrof t.  The  hard  work  kept  him  from 
thought.  He  enjoyed  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, and  his  own  and  Thyrza's  ad- 
miration of  the  unexpected  cleverness  of 
his  dialogues.  He  seemed  to  have  given 
up  his  will  to  a  great  extent ;  and  he  no 
longer  felt  the  awful  strain  of  creation 
which  accompanied  his  more  original 
work.  For  the  new  play  was  only  an 
adaptation  of  one  of  Willie's  stories 
{A  Days  WorF).  They  had  decided 
to  call  it,  simply,  Iji  the  Wood — after 
the  last  scene  in  which,  in  the  original 
story,  the  model's  body  is  found  hanging 
in  a  wood. 

The  companionship  with  Thyrza  was 
very  soothing  :  if  not  altogether  for  its 
own  sake,  at  least  because  it  was  so 
utterly  different  from  the  life  in  which 
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Ela  Featherstone  liad  formed  a  part. 
That  awful  world  of  two  montlis  ago 
seemed  to  him  now  steeped  in  red,  as 
after  some  fearful  storm  or  conflagration. 
Here  were  at  least  quiet  and  repose.  If 
Willie  had  been  musical,  and  a  frequenter 
of  the  opera  (which  he  was  not),  he 
might  have  thought  of  the  scene  in 
Tannhauser  where,  after  the  terrible 
Venusberg  music,  the  curtain  rises  on  a 
solitary  shepherd  playing  on  his  rustic 
pipe  ;  so  soft  at  once  and  so  inexplicable 
was  this  peace  which  had  fallen  upon 
him. 

He  strode  with  a  step  which  once  more 
had  some  elasticity  in  it,  past  the  white 
walls,  and  under  the  branches  which  pro- 
jected above  him,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
well-known  garden  door.  Everything  in 
that  house  had  an  air  of  simplicity.  The 
two  sitting  rooms  were  both  on  the 
ground  floor  and  only  separated  by  a 
heavy  curtain.  "Willie  had  once  or  twice 
eaten  there  an  exquisite  dinner,  and  the 
lunches,  to   which   he   now  often  came, 
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were  in  their  way  exquisite  too  ;  but, 
served  by  a  simple  maid  in  a  French  cap, 
they  seemed  simplicity  itself.  He  knew 
beforehand  the  kind  of  greeting  he  would 
have,  full  of  friendliness  without  pose — 
so  he  said  to  himself — thinking  now,  with 
terror,  of  Lady  Featherstone's  parties,  of 
Lady  Strathclyde's  footmen,  and  their 
blue-plush  breeches,  of  all  the  belongings 
of  that  awful  London  of  last  June. 

Not  much  conversation  passed  between 
the  tw^o  friends  which  had  not  a  business- 
like character. 

''Now  we'll  have  one  cigarette," 
Thyrza  used  to  say,  ''  and  then  to  work." 

She  always  took  her  cigarette  now 
with  her  coffee.  They  are  enchanted 
cigarettes  that  you  smoke  when  work 
lies  the  other  side  of  them. 

Sometimes  during  that  brief  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  she  used  to  talk  quite 
brilliantly.  And  it  was  a  relief  to  Willie 
to  leave  the  talking  chiefly  to  her,  to 
feel  that  he  was  not  on  his  promotion 
with  this  old  friend.     ''  We're  neither  of 
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US  obliged  to  pose  in  the  least  degree  : 
tliat's  what's  so  pleasant,"  he  would  say 
to  himself,  egoistically,  as  was  always  his 
wont,  attributing  his  feelings  to  Thyrza 
Lemoine.   .  .   . 

That  afternoon,  for  once  in  a  way, 
Thyrza  seemed  to  be  in  an  idle  mood. 

''  You're  very  clever,  M.  Willi,"  Thyrza 
said,  pausing  over  their  work. 

''  Glad  you  think  so,"  said  "Willie, 
smiling  back  amiably.  ''  However,  we've 
not  got  that  bit  right.  IS'obody  would 
really  come  into  a  room  saying  to  himself 
*  Here  I  am  in  my  old  studio,  after  pass- 
ing ten  days  of  the  strangest  adventures 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man,' 
and  all  that.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

But  Thyrza  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
attentive  that  day. 

''  I  wonder  if  my  collaboration  is  any 
use,"  she  said,  musing. 

"Any  use?  Why  it's  everything. 
Don't  you  see  I've  no  idea  whatever  of 
writing  a  play  as  such  ?  " 
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''One  thing,"  Thyrza  went  on,  ''it 
sliall  appear  nnder  your  name  alone." 

"  Oil,  humbug  !  No  such  thing. 
What  awful  nonsense.  I  wouldn't  go  on 
for  a  moment  on  those  conditions." 

"  Yes,  dear  friend,  I'd  rather,"  Thyrza 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  She  had 
turned  rather  pale,  and  her  hand  trembled 
a  little.  "  I'm  really  nobody,"  she  went 
on,  "  It*s  nonsense  to  talk  of  my  being  a 
dramatic  author."  She  was  wonderfully 
unlike  the  self-confident  Thyrza  which 
Society  at  large  knew.  But  Willie  did 
not  notice  anything  particular. 

"  It's  nonsense  to  talk  of  your  not 
being  in  this  thing.  Oh,  that's  all  hum- 
bug.    It's  settled,  I  tell  you." 

"  No,  I'd  rather  not.  I'd  really  rather 
not."  And  she  spoke  so  earnestly  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  hand 
was  still  on  Willie's  arm. 

"  Well  :  that  means  we  must  give  it  up 
altogether." 

"  No,  no.  DonH  be  obstinate,  when 
I  say  I'd  rather  not.     I've  been  thinking 
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about  it.  .  .  .  I  don't  know  that  .  .  . 
it  .  .  .  would  be  wise." 

"Not  wise?  I  don't  understand. 
Where  on  earth  would  the  unwisdom 
come  in  ?  " 

"I  —  I  meant  .  .  .  I'm  only  an  ac- 
tress ...  of  second  rank  really.  People 
.  .  .  There's  so  much  jealousy  in  our 
profession."  And  as  she  saw  that 
Willie,  quite  unconvinced,  was  only 
staring  at  her  in  astonishment,  she 
went  on  :  ''  Well,  we'll  talk  of  it  another 
time." 

''  Oh,  but  I  could  not  possibly  pass 
myself  off.  .   .  ."     Willie  began. 

"No,  no.  Talk  of  it  another  time." 
Thyrza  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
her  this  afternoon?  "  Willie  said  to  himself. 
"  She  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry  a 
minute  ago ;  and  now  she  flies  into  a 
furious  rage." 

"  Well,  well,  tackle  this  scene  at  all 
events,"  he  said,  in  his  good-humoured 
tones,  "  and  talk  of  the   rest  to-morrow. 
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It's  only  a  natural  sentence  for  Andre  to 
come  in  at  that  I  want." 

But  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  get 
Thyrza  to  keep  her  attention  on  this 
matter  either.  ''  It's  curious,"  she  said, 
musing  again,  "  I  never  used  to  think 
you  half  so  clever  as  you  are — not  nearly 
so  clever  as  Hope,  for  instance." 

''  Oh,  well,"  said  Willie,  ''  Hope  is 
most  awfully  clever."  That  was  as 
much  as  his  vanity  would  allow  him  to 
say  in  his  own  disparagement. 

"  Paul  used  to  say  you  were  deep- 
thinking.  That  was  his  phrase  for  you," 
Thyrza  went  on,  softly. 

''  Ah,  yes,"  said  "Willie,  with  a  sigh. 
"  He  was  an  awfully  nice  fellow  :  what  I 
saw  of  him  I  liked  immensely."  When 
Thyrza  talked  of  Paris  days,  especially  in 
relation  to  her  brother,  she  became  quite 
different.  Now  he  thought  her  abstrac- 
tion was  explained.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  get  her  to  stick  to  work. 

''  I  wish  you'd  known  him  better," 
Thyrza  said,  very  gently.     He  had  never 
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before  seen  her  so  much  moved.  But 
though  Willie  felt  sympathetic  he  scarcely 
knew  what  more  to  say. 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  That 
was  most  fearfully  hard  luck  for  you  I 
must  say."  But  he  did  not  look  at 
Thyrza  as  he  spoke.  Her  face  expressed 
less  sorrow  than  expectancy,  hope,  fear,  a 
hundred  conflicting  emotions.  Her  lips 
were  parted  ;  there  was  a  flush  on  her 
cheek.  She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him 
to  say  more.     But  he  did  not. 

Then  she  only  stretched  out  her  hand 
once  more  and  laid  it  on  his  arm. 
"  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  she  said,  in  her 
softest  voice.  Willie  on  his  side  felt  a 
shade  uncomfortable.  Ought  he  to  say 
more  ?  Was  he  beastly  cold  ?  But  then, 
after  all,  he  had  only  known  Winnstay  a 
fortnight  in  his  life. 

Well,  there  was  no  use  thinking  of 
doing  any  more  work  that  afternoon,  and 
he  had  an  engagement  at  four. 

•  .  •  •  • 

When    Willie    Lancroft    had   left   the 

VOL.    III.  H 
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room,  Tliyrza  flung  herself  into  the  low 
arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
pressing  her  cheek  against  the  cushion, 
and  kissing  the  mark  which  his  back  had 
still  left  in  it.  She  kept  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  and  the  tears 
welled  up  into  her  eyes  and  slowly  over- 
flowed. 

''  Oh,  why  should  he  treat  me  like 
that  ?  "  she  said.  ...  *^  As  Hope  used 
to  in  the  Eue  d'  A.ssas.  He  doesn't  now. 
Oh,  I  wish  it  was  Hope  that  I  loved,  and 
not  Willie.  Oh,  no,  I  don't  wish  that. 
WilH,  WilH."  She  said  the  name  softly 
to  herself,  with  the  accent  she  loved. 
'' '  The  gentle  giant.'  (That's  what  Julia 
Eeed  called  him  once.)  Ah,  WilH,  my 
darling,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  If  you  knew.  .  .  .  But  perhaps 
it's  as  well  you  don't.  .  .  .  Oh,  that 
brute,  if  he  would  but  die.  .  .  ." 

Her  thoughts  ran  on  though  she  kept 
silence.  Whence  had  it  come  ?  this  love 
— this  passion.  .  .  .  Oh,  God  !  it  was  a 
passion.     It  was  getting  too  strong  for 
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lier.     It  liad  grown  like  a  musliroom  in 
the  night.     There  were  the  hundreds  of 
men  that  she  had  met.     Her  whole  life 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  meeting  men. 
....      And   this   one   who    had   never 
made  love  to  her.  .  .  .      What  was  she 
not  ?  .  .  .  .     What  was  she  prepared  to 
give  or  to  refuse  ? .  .  .  .     Oh,  Heaven  ! 
It  was  too  strong  for  her.     She  would — 
she   would    not.     Oh,    God !    how    could 
she?     Anything  rather.     Wo;  anything 
rather    than    see   him    go    away.      That 
hateful   Ela   might  change  again.      She 
might  be  back  in  London  any  moment. 
Oh,  open  his  eyes,  dear  God  ! .  .  .  .     But 
to    what  ?  .  .  .  .      She    could    not  marry 
him.      What    would    be    the    difference, 
then,  unless  she  intended  to  draw  back, 
then  ?     What  was  the  difference  between 
a  little  advance  now,   and  not   drawing 
back  then  ? 

Why  did  he  remain  so  obstinately 
blind  ?  Why  was  she,  in  despite  of  her- 
self, obliged  to  keep  up  that  familiar  old- 
friendly  manner  ? 

H   2 
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And  now.  .  .  .  Bembridge  was  well 
again ;  his  play  was  ready  for  production. 
Things  could  not  go  on  as  they  had  gone 
on  this  month.  She  would  be  forced  to 
give  up  much  of  her  time  and  see  less 
of  Willie  ;  worse  than  all — ''  worse  "  was 
the  word  she  used  to  herself — she  would 
be  certain  to  see  Hope  back  again  in 
town  soon.  She  did  not  dare  to  think 
of  what  Hope  would  say  or  do  if  he  ever 
discovered.  Discovered  what  ?  Woe 
upon  it  !  there  was  nothing  to  discover. 
Willie  was  as  blind  as  ever,  and  she  had 
not  spoken. 

How  had  she  behaved  to  Hope  ?  She 
could  no  longer  think  clearly,  she  had 
no  memory  left  for  what  their  relations 
had  been  in  Canada  the  winter  before. 
Yet  she  valued  Hope's  friendship ;  she 
knew  that.  She  dreaded  his  anger,  his 
scorn. 

''  After  all,  Hope  didn't  really  matter 
much,"  she  decided,  with  the  brutal 
selfishness  of  love.  Hope  had  receded 
far  into  the  background  with  her  now. 
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Slie  had  promised  him  nothing — she  was 
almost  sure ;  that  was  a  comfort  at  any 
rate. 

Ah  !  Hope  was  not  the  real  trouble — 
But  even  in  the  real  trouble  there  was 
a  certain  sweetness.  She  could  not  keep 
her  thoughts  from  lingering  over  Willie's 
innocent  boyish  manners,  so  free  indeed 
from  any  suggestion  of  love  ;  but  free, 
too,  from  a  suspicion  of  desire,  which 
she  had  so  often  seen  lurking  behind  the 
glances  of  other  men.  It  was  so  sweet — 
sweet — sweet. 

And  yet,  ah  !  no  ;  it  was  bitter — bitter 
— bitter.   .   .  . 

''  I  am  so  lonely — so  lonely,"  she  said, 
resting  her  head  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  and  letting  the  tears  run  down  her 
cheeks  unchecked.  "  Oh,  Willi,  Willi." 
She  always  gave  his  name  this  half- 
French  pronunciation.  She  did  not 
know — perhaps,  that  Miss  Featherstone 
had  called  him  ''  Willie." 

''  Oh,  Willi,  Willi,  have  pity  on  me." 

An     image,      not     distinct,      of     Ela 
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Featherstone,  rose  in  her  mind.  She 
had  met  her  in  Society  once  or  twice. 
She  vaguely  remembered,  too,  that  Willie 
had  been  there  the  evenings  she  had  in 
mind,  and  a  good  deal  with  that  girl. 
How  strange  !  She  had  hardly  noticed 
Willie  that  season,  or  thought  about  him. 
When  was  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  first  when  he 
came  to  dinner  with  Hope  he  had  come 
clearly  before  her  once  more.  It  was 
from  that  time  that  she  began  to  notice 
him — a  little.  It  was  then,  or  about  that 
time,  that  Julia  Reed  had  spoken  of  him 
as  the  '*  gentle  giant." 

*'  Oh,  Willi,  Willi,  have  pity  upon  me. 
I  am  so  lonely." 

And  the  tears  ran  silently  down  her 
cheeks  and  dropped  upon  the  velvet  of 
the  chair-back.  And,  to  a  near  pattering 
of  drops  on  the  verandah  and  a  distant 
rumbling  of  the  streets,  twilight  stole 
into  the  misty  garden  and  the  short 
November  day  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Rathee  to  Willie's  surprise,  Hope  pro- 
posed to  come  and  stay  with  him  in 
Adam  Street.  When  he  appeared,  he 
was  in  great  spirits — not  solely  on  ac- 
count of  Thyrza.  He  had  tried  his  hand 
at  some  illustrations  of  a  stronger  kind 
than  he  had  ever  succeeded  with  before, 
and  the  press  had  made  favourable 
critiques.  Some  of  the  reviews  had 
spoken  of  the  powerful  imagination 
which  they  displayed.  Hope,  who  was 
nearly  always  well-treated  by  the  critics, 
never  tired  of  railing  at  the  idiocy  of 
art-criticism',  and  never  failed  to  get 
keen  pleasure  from  favourable  notices  of 
his  work. 

It  was  the  same  light,  compact  figure 
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as  of  yore  :  to  Willie,  the  same  sense  of 
a  reserve  of  family  strength,  even  if  his 
own  will  were  at  that  moment  under- 
mined, reduced  to  nothing.  Hope,  on 
his  part,  was  really  glad  to  be  with  his 
cousin  again.  He  had  forgotten  his 
slight  rancour  of  the  previous  spring. 

Willie  did  not  at  first  tell  him  about 
the  play,  simply  because  Thyrza  had 
made  him  promise  not  to  do  so.  She 
gave  a  professional  reason,  which  appeared 
to  him  insufficient ;  but  she  insisted  on 
the  promise. 

"  Oh,  Hope  would  never  talk,  if  I 
asked  him  not  to,"  Willie  had  pleaded. 
"He's  as  safe  as  a  house." 

"  But  I  don't  wish  you  to  tell  him  all 
the  same,"  Thyrza  answered,  with  a 
certain  imperious  way  she  sometimes 
used.  She  tried  in  a  pitiful  way  to  ring 
such  changes  in  their  intercourse  as 
were  possible,  hoping,  at  last,  to  strike 
some  note  of  love,  of  passion,  out  of 
Willie.  "  I'll  tell  him  myself,  in  a  day 
or  two.     He  and  I  are  very  old  friends, 
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you  know.  I'd  rather  tell  him  myself." 
She  looked  furtively  at  "Willie.  Did  he 
show  any  signs  of  jealousy  ?  Yes, 
Heaven  be  praised  !  she  thought  she  did 
see  some  signs. 

''  Hope  used  to  come  and  talk  a  great 
deal  to  me  about  his  work.  I  think  he'll 
take  it  amiss  from  me  if  I  don't  tell  him 
of  mine." 

''  Ah  !  That  was  the  real  reason, 
then,"  Willie  thought.  ^' Why  on  earth 
couldn't  she  have  said  that  before  ? 
What  queer  people  women  are  !  "  And 
he  left  Thyrza  in  rather  a  bad  humour. 

"  Oh  !  Thank  God  !  "  Thyrza  said, 
when  he  had  gone,  pressing  both  hands 
against  her  breast.  ''  How  stupid  of  me 
never  to  think  of  this  before,"  and  she 
laughed  a  little  and  cried  a  little. 

And  when  Hope  came  she  was  very 
kind  and  friendly  with  him,  and  told 
him  in  the  strictest  confidence  about 
Willie's  love  troubles  and  how  she  had 
taken  pity  upon  him,  and  set  him  upon 
writing  a  play —  "  at  any  rate,  as  a  dis- 
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traction,  poor  fellow  ;  even  if  he  doesn't 
make  anything  of  it.  But  I  think  he 
will.  He  comes  sometimes  and  reads  bits 
to  me,  and  some  of  it  is  very  good.  He 
seems  pretty  keen  about  it,  too.  Of 
course,  the  only  chance  for  him  is  to 
make  a  lot  of  money." 

''  What  a  brick  Thyrza  is  ! "  said  Hope. 
"  What  stunners  good  women  are  !  "  and 
he  thought,  with  humiliation,  of  the  time 
when  his  feelings  towards  her  had  been 
of  a  more  sensuous  kind.  He  really  was 
prepared  to  wait  and  be  just  her  friend, 
for  the  present.  If  that  beggar  would 
die  soon,  this  winter  for  instance.  But 
if  not,  she  must  .  .  . 

Willie,  for  his  part,  said  to  himself, 
"  Well,  of  course,  she's  got  her  own  hand 
to  play  as  well  as  mine.  She's  been 
aw^fully  stunning  to  me.  She  deserves 
to  be  as  happy  as  possible." 

For  a  little  while  the  two  cousins  sang 
Thyrza's  praises  in  chorus,  and  were 
more  friendly  than  they  had  ever  been  in 
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their  lives  before.  So  that  other  people 
remarked  it.  Both,  according  to  some 
theories,  nearly  equal  in  fame ;  yet  in 
departments,  which  so  far  from  rivalling 
each  other,  were  inter-aiding  :  it  was 
pleasant  for  the  outside  world  to  see  them 
going  about  together.  Hope  made  at 
this  time  some  drawings  for  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  Willie's  new  collection  of  stories 
{Rumour  it  was  called  simply),  which 
was  to  be  uniform  with  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  London  and  Paris  and  to 
be  brought  out  for  Christmas  a  year  hence. 

**  There's  no  doubt  that  Hope  Lan- 
croft's  illustrations  do  an  immense  lot  for 
the  other's  books,"  said  G-rossart.  "  He 
is  an  awfully  lucky  chap." 

"  I  should  think  he  was,"  said  Aymes. 
"Did  you  hear  that  Thyrza  Lemoine's 
coming  out  in  a  play  that  he's  written  ?  " 

"  They've  collaborated  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  fancy,"  said  another  with  special 
intonation. 

''  ISTo  ?  Well,  I'm  damned.  He's  not  a 
bad-looking  chap  is  he  ?  " 
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''  Those  thin  women  always  like  a  great 
strong-looking  beggar  like  that,  don't 
they  ?  " 

Thus  spoke  Willie  Lancroft's  friends, 
giving  their  own  interpretation  to  the 
story  of  the  collaboration. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  expect  it's  anything  of 
that  sort,"  said  Hippersley,  who  would 
have  given  his  ears  to  be  in  Willie's 
place.  ''  I  don't  believe  Lancroft's  got 
guts  enough." 

''  Oh,  you  be  damned.  Women  like 
that  sort  of  look  of  invincible  innocence — 
in  a  strong  man,  mind  you.  Of  course 
they  must  have  some  guarantee.  And — 
granting  that — it's  wise  in  every  way  ;  so 
much  safer  you  know,"  said  a  fifth, 
rather  for  the  sake  of  turning  the  knife 
in  the  wound  of  the  last  speaker. 

And,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  Willie,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  miserable  men  in 
London,  was  both  envied  and  esteemed 
on  all  sides  for  his  bonnes  fortunes  of  so 
many  kinds.  He  was  growing  rapidly  to 
be,  in  a  way,  a  person  of  consequence. 
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An  actress  is  never  allowed  to  have 
any  character.  But,  to  Hope,  Thyrza  was 
no  longer  an  actress,  only  an  old  friend, 
the  sister  of  his  dead  friend.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  never  sus- 
pected evil  relations  between  Willie  and 
Thyrza.  But  then  he  knew  of  Willie's 
other  affaire  de  coeur,  ''  What  a  sus- 
picious beggar  I  used  to  be,"  Hope 
said  to  himself,  feeling  like  a  person 
regenerated  by  honest  love. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hope  once  got  so  far,  a  difficult  task 
with  him,  as  to  attempt  some  rude  sort  of 
consolation  to  his  cousin. 

''  Poor  chap,"  he  said,  not  without  a 
certain  softness  in  his  tone,  and  with  a 
touch  on  his  cousin's  shoulder.  '^  It  hurts 
badly  I  know.  .  .  But,  my  God,"  he 
could  not  refrain  from  going  on,  ''  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  holy  and  unholy, 
couldn't  you  find  fools  enough  among 
literary  folk  and  such-like,  that  you  must 
get  drawn  in  by  the  dullest  race  of  beings 
whom  God    in  His  infinite   wisdom,  has 
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created  to  be  an  example  to  mankind? 
*  Stroike  me  silly,'  I'd  rather  marry  a 
costermonger's  daughter,  than  one  of  your 
swells  or  smarts,  or  whatever  you  call 
them.  An  accomplished  woman,  as  they 
call  it  !   Grod   save   us,     c'est   une  femme 

Willie  scarcely  went  into  any  society 
except  club-society.  It  was  too  awful  to 
go  to  the  houses  where  she  used  to  go, 
such  of  them  as  remained  open  in  the 
winter,  and  hear  her  talked  of.  And  his 
friends  outside  the  circle  which  had  been 
to  him  the  charmed  Ela  circle,  he  had 
neglected,  and  Avould,  in  his  present 
mood,  have  found  it  impossible  to  take 
up  again. 

One  evening,  as  Hope  and  Willie 
happened  to  be  sitting  at  home  in  Adam 
Street,  Maitland  Featherstone  was 
announced  by  Mrs.  Yarrell,  the  house- 
keeper, who,  once  in  a  way,  condescended 
to  do  such  a  thing,  if  she  happened  to  be 
going  upstairs. 
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The  name  alone  always  made  Willie's 
heart  stand  still.  It  struck  him  as  almost 
lucky  that  he  had  seen  so  little  of  Mait- 
land  lately,  seeing  what  an  effect  his  mere 
name,  and  the  mere  associations  of  his 
presence  had.  And  yet,  was  not  this  the 
one  strong  friendship  he  had  prided  him- 
self on  forming  of  late  ?  Oh,  humiliation 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart  1 
"Was  there  nothing  left  in  the  world  but 
love,  love  ? 

These  thoughts  rushed  through  him 
with  a  torturing  power  during  the 
moment  that  he  w^as  shaking  hands  with 
his  guest,  and  saying  :  "  You  know  my 
cousin,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  Maitland, 
and  he  and  Hope  seemed  to  greet  each 
other  with  an  extraordinary  heartiness. 
Willie  felt  as  if  he  watched  their  natural 
greeting  from  far  off,  like  one  from  outer 
darkness  glancing  for  a  moment  into  the 
world. 

''  How  pale  he's  got,"  Maitland  said  to 
himself.     ''  I  expect  he  knows  already." 
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It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  think  that,  and 
also  to  find  Hope  there. 

Do  what  he  would  Willie  could  not  join 
naturally  in  the  conversation.  Feather- 
stone  and  Hope  were  discussing  various 
Paris  matters  it  seemed  to  him. 

''  Dear  me,  how  funny ! "  he  said,  trying 
to  join  in  as  Hope  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

Maitland  looked  up  at  him  with 
astonishment.  ''  It  was  extremely  sad," 
he  said.  ''  He  was  only  in  his  fiftieth 
year.  But  the  post-mortem  showed  that 
he  had  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
aorta,"  he  went  on. 

«'  I — I — didn't  quite  understand," 
Willie  stammered. 

''  My  cousin,  Henry  Gourlay.  Hadn't 
you  heard  he  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Gourlay  !  Oh,  dear,  no.  That  is  sad. 
He  was  awfully  good  to  me  at  one 
time.  ..."  "  But  the  world  is  full  of 
death  and  misery,"  Willie  said  to  him- 
self ;  his  thoughts  began  to  wander. 

"  He  has  heard,  that's  clear,"  thought 
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Maitland,  looking  at  him  furtively. 
"  That's  a  comfort  at  any  rate." 

Willie  tried  to  join  in  more  after  this. 
Gradually  he  became  aware  that  Mait- 
land's  eyes  were  following  him  in  rather 
a  strange  way.  Of  a  truth  Maitland 
was  watching  Willie,  and  Hope  likewise 
a  la  derohee  was  watching  Maitland. 

Suddenly,  Willie  realized  all  this  ;  and 
a  much  more  terrible  dread  than  any 
that  he  had  yet  known  caught  him 
by  the  throat.  Even  the  condemned 
criminal  has  hopes  till  the  moment  when 
the  door  of  his  cell  opens  for  the  last 
time,  and  there  first  comes  in  the  warder 
and  then  the  governor  of  the  prison  ;  and 
the  prison  chaplain,  who  has  already  been 
with  him,  as  it  seems,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  gives  a  little  start  and  his 
hands  tremble  ;  and  more  figures  are  seen 
just  outside,  through  the  open  door.  And 
now  all  this  company  of  people,  standing 
about  and  talking  gravely  but  quite 
naturally  and  at  their  ease,  giving  a  word 
or  two  of  command  or  caution, making  this 
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or  that  speecli  of  exhortation,  seem  to 
have  been  there  always.  .  . 

Willie  remembered  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  or  perhaps  beyond  it — just  the  sen- 
sation which  came  over  him  as  he  held  out 
a  decanter  of  whisky  towards  Maitland. 

"Stop;  give  me  your  glass,"  and  he 
put  the  decanter  down.  This  was  to 
gain  half  a  moment  to  recover  the 
mastery  over  himself. 

''  He  doesn't  know,  after  all,"  thought 
Maitland.  ''  Ko,  by  Jove,  I  can't,  after 
all,"  he  said,  pulling  out  his  watch.  "  It's 
later  than  I  supposed.  I  must  be  off. 
Good-bye,  Lancroft,"  he  called  out  to 
Hope,  who  had  just  gone  out  of  the  room. 
He,  too,  had  formed  his  own  conclusions. 

''  It  was  his  duty,  and  he  did,"  Mait- 
land said,  to  himself,  and  aloud,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  the  door  open  ?  "  (As 
if  it  was  ever  locked  !) 

''  Oh,  I'll  see  you  dgwn,"  said  Willie, 
who  was  helping  Maitland  on  with  his 
coat.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not 
help  his  hand  trembling  as  he  did  so. 
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'*  Thanks,  if  you  would.  Thanks, 
that's  all  right,"  said  the  other,  hud- 
dling on  his  coat  in  a  verj  lopsided 
fashion. 

Then,  when  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  he  said,  without  looking 
round,  ''  I  suppose  Ela's  told  you  of  her 
engagement  ? " 

''  No,"  said  Willie,  speaking  quite 
calmly  now.  The  execution  had  taken 
place  while  Maitland  was  hurrying  on 
his  coat. 

"  She  ought  to  have  done,"  said  Mait- 
land, gravely.  ''I'm  very  sorry,  very 
sorry  indeed,"  he  added,  in  the  same 
grave  tone  without  looking  round,  as 
Willie  followed  him  to  the  door.  "It's 
to  Spencer  Ilbert.  .  ." 

''Ah,  well  .  .  .  ."  Willie  began,  but 
could  think  of  no  more  to  say. 

"  Of  course,  it  can't  be  helped.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  But  I  am 
extremely  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,"  and 
Maitland  went  away  without  looking 
round. 

I  2 
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"  That  was,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to 
do  it,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  away. 
*'  Better  assume  that  he  has  got  over  it 
by  this  time.  After  all,  he  has  not  seen 
her  for  six  months.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have,  I'm  bound  to  say  ;  but  he  ought 
to  have  done." 

For  the  first  ten  minutes,  indeed,  Mait- 
land  felt  a  little  resentment  against 
Willie  Lancroft  for  putting  such  an 
awkward  job  upon  him.  He  had 
thought  him  a  more  sensible  fellow 
than  to  go  such  a  cropper  about  a 
girl  like  Ela,  who  really  wasn't  in  his 
line  at  all. 

But,  after  that  ten  minutes  had 
passed,  he  remembered  what  a  nice 
fellow  Lancroft  was  after  all.  It 
was  years  since  he  had  taken  to 
anyone  as  much  as  he  had  done  to 
him.  And  now,  instead  of  being  glad 
that  Hope  was  there  and  that  he  had 
got  through  this  job,  he  suddenly 
wished  it  were  any  way  possible  to  go 
back  and  say  a  friendly  word.     But  of 
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course  it  was  impossible,  he  decided. 
And  with  that  came  a  half -conscious- 
ness that  their  ripening  friendship 
had  come  to  a  sort  of  termination 
likewise. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

What  a  trial  they  were,  tliose  eyenings 
passed  with  the  two  cousins.  And  yet, 
how  she  loved  them  !  Willie,  who  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  Hope 
that  Thyrza  cared  for,  scarcely  ever 
came  except  when  he  accompanied  Hope. 
That  was  another  coup  manque  Thyrza 
began  to  see.  She  had  hoped  to  excite 
Wilhe's  jealousy ;  she  had  only  succeeded 
in  keeping  him  away.  At  other  times 
he  would  send  his  work  to  Thyrza.  But 
in  truth  she  was  now  too  busy  to  give  it 
much  attention. 

"  How  ill  he  looks  to-night,"  said 
Thyrza  to  herself,  this  particular  evening. 
And  though  she  had  been  longing  for  a 
certain    event   for   the   last   four  weeks, 
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she  never  realized  tliat  it  had  come.  She 
found  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Hope 
— and  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
fidences passed  between  her  and  Hope — 
'*  Your  cousin  doesn't  seem  quite  right 
this  evening." 

ThenHope's  look  told  her.  ^'Chucked," 
was  all  he  said.  A  wild  throb  of  joy 
passed  through  Thyrza.  Had  Hope 
seen  it  ?  she  thought,  afterwards.  She 
must  see  Willie  alone.  There  would  be 
the  devil  to  pay  if  she  missed  rehearsal 
to-morrow.  She  must  see  him  though  ; 
she  must  see  him.  She  did  not  say  to 
herself,  or  try  and  think,  why. 

''  There  are  one  or  two  things  in  the 
last  act  that  I  want  to  go  into  with  you. 
Could  you  come  to-morrow  morning  and 
discuss  them  ?  "  she  said  to  Willie.  She 
tried,  with  a  supreme  effort,  to  keep  her 
breath  steady,  her  voice  natural,  as  she 
spoke. 

"  The  last  act  ? "  Willie  said  :  his 
thoughts  were  wool-gathering.  ''  Oh? 
yes.     Oh,  the  last  act;    I    took  that — X 
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told  you,  didn't  I  ?  Well,  the  fact  is, 
I've  not  put  in  those  things  jou  spoke 
about,  yet." 

''  1^0 — no,"  said  Thyrza,  impatiently. 
^*  I  mean  the  last  act  you  sent  to  me.  .  .  ." 
{''  1  wish,"  she  thought,  "  I  could  re- 
member precisely  what  it  was.")  She 
felt  that  Hope  was  watching  her.  But, 
luckily,  Willie's  memory  seemed  to  be  as 
bad  as  hers. 

"  Is  that  ....  Oh,  all  right,"  he  only 
said,  checking  himself.  ''  To-morrow 
morning,  did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  No.  I  remember  to-morrow  will  not 
do.  Could  you  say  Thursday  ?  "  A  wise 
instinct  told  Thyrza  to  give  him  time. 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  And,  for  the 
first  time,  Hope  went  away  not  well 
pleased  with  his  evening. 

He  took  himself  to  task.  "  I  thought 
I  was  cured  of  that  infernal  habit  of  sus- 
pecting people's  motives,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Thyrza,  for  her  part,  went  upstairs. 
She   must    think,   or    she    must    drown 
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thouglit ;    she  did  not  know  which.     All 
her  past  came  upj- before  her,  unbidden. 
But  was  it  in  truth  all  that  history  ;  or 
only  the  history  in  the  form  in  which  she 
had   been  determined  to    remember    it  ? 
She  saw  herself  the  most  cruelly  used  of 
women.      A   victim,    if    ever    there   was 
one,  of  that  villain  Doble — Edgar,  faugh  ! 
— who  had  gone  out  professing  to  take 
care  of   her   brother,    and   then,   during 
Paul's  illness,    had   taken  advantage    of 
her   unprotected    condition,    to — well    to 
place  her  in  such  a  position  that  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  marry  him.     This  was 
Thyrza's    story   as   she    knew    it   now — 
essentially  the  truth  of  her  history.     Only 
perhaps    there    were    shades    which    she 
had  left  out  of  account.     Who  ever  states 
quite  clearly  to  themselves    the    actions 
for  which  they  have  suffered  the  most? 
Is   it   possible   for  a    woman,   absolutely 
pure  in  thought  as  well  as  deed,  to  suffer 
such  a  wrong  as  she  had  suffered  ?     These 
are    questions   for   the   casuist,    not    for 
us. 
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But  there  had  been  one  other  blot  on 
Thyrza's  past  of  which  she  had  not  told 
Hope  or  anyone,  of  which  she  no  longer 
thought,  even  when  alone.  Strange  to 
say,  this  oppressed  her  conscience  the 
less — and  not  the  more — because  she  had 
not  yielded  through  any  influence  of 
passion,  but  purely  for  self-interest.  It 
was  imperative  to  secure  her  first  chance  ; 
she  had  taken  that  way,  as  a  man  might, 
once  in  his  life,  receive  a  bribe  or  give 
one,  or,  under  some  fearful  pressure  of 
want,  cheat  at  cards  ;  and  never  allow 
himself  to  think  again  about  it.  If  it 
had  been  a  liaison  in  which  her  heart 
had  been  engaged,  Thyrza  would  have 
remembered  it,  and  remembered  it  with 
shame.  As  it  was,  she  passed  it  over  as 
a  thing  which  did  not  exist. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  shadowy 
memory  of  it  with  her  as  she  thought 
what  a  wonderfully  clean  record  she  had 
had.  And  to  think  of  Julia  Reed's,  for 
example  !  Fate — Providence — owed  her 
something  for  her  wonderful  self-restraint 
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— born  of  tlie  horror  she  had  conceived  of 
Edgar.     (Faugh  !) 

Yet,  after  all,  her  standard  had  changed, 
she  knew  that.  The  familiarity  alone 
with  other  people's  faults  which  a  public 
life  involved,  made  her  a  very  different 
woman  from  the  Thyrza  Winnstay  of 
Paris  days.  She  had  read  French  novels, 
entertained  a  thousand  notions  which  in 
other  days  she  would  have  held  in  horror. 
They  were  only  notions  when  she  re- 
ceived them  :  dry  as  old  seeds  or  acorns. 
But  now,  suddenly,  they  had  begun  to 
put  forth  shoots  and  buds.  Or,  say, 
these  thoughts  had  taken  to  themselves 
forms,  as  disembodied  spirits  might,  and 
were  around  her  day  and  night,  troubling 
her  slumbers.  .  .  . 

Thyrza  dismissed  her  maid.  There 
were  two  wax  candles  burning  on  the 
dressing-table  and  two  gas-jets  with  opal 
glasses  above  her  head.  She  sat  there 
with  one  arm  on  the  dressing-table,  the 
lace-edged  sleeve  falling  back  from  it, 
and    w^th    her    chin     upon     her    hand. 
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Though  she  was  looking  straight  at  the 
looking-glass,  she  was  not  looking  at 
herself ;  she  could  not  in  fact  see  herself 
in  that  position.  But  she  looked  at  the 
reflection  of  the  room,  of  the  maidenly 
bed  beside  her,  with  its  lace-edged  pillow, 
its  delicate  old-gold  curtain  falling  from 
a  crown  in  the  roof,  and  then  she  saw  a 
faint  reflection  of  herself  in  a  cheval  glass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

''  My  God  !  "  she  said,  "  I  can't  go  on 
like  this.  I  can't  stand  it.  It  will  drive 
me  mad.  I've  never  been  like  this  be- 
fore— never — never.  And  I  only  have 
to  keep  the  others  off.  And  he's  like 
stone — stone — stone."  She  let  her  arm 
fall  to  its  full  length  along  the  table  and 
let  her  head  rest  upon  it.  .  .  .  ''  But  after 
all.  .  .  ."  Suddenly  she  sprang  up  and 
stood  before  the  glass  in  the  pose  of  'VSt. 
Agnes'  Eve."  She  looked  wonderfully 
girlish  and  graceful — had  there  been  any 
one  to  see — with  her  night-gown  falling 
in  long  folds  and  curling  about  her  feet. 
.  .  .  .     ''  After  all,  why  should  I  ?  .  .  .  . 
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What  am  I  r — beside  mj  reputation.  I 
am  sallow  and  scraggy.'*  Slie  looked 
for  a  moment  at  her  neck  at  the  portion 
of  her  bosom  which  the  opening  of  her 
gown  displayed.  The  next  instant,  like 
a  person  collapsing  at  a  touch,  she  sank 
down  beside  the  bed,  her  feet  curled  beside 
her,  one  arm  thrown  up  upon  the  pillow. 
*'  0  God  !  help  me  !  "  she  moaned. 
*'  You  can  touch  the  hearts  of  men.  Let 
me  be  a  little  happy  ;  just  this  once.  IVe 
been  so  good.  .  .  .  There  can't  be  much 
harm.  .  .  .  You  let  so  many  other 
people  go  on  and  enjoy  themselves  with- 
out the  least  prick  of  conscience.  .  .  . 
And  if  anybody  deserved  to  have  a  little 
pleasure,  I  do.  .  .  .  I  am  not  really 
married,  you  know  that.  ...  I  never 
loved  that  brute,  that  hypocrite.  .  .  .  That 
villain.  .  .  ,  I  was  all  alone.  .  .  .  He 
frightened  me  into  marrying  him.  .  .  . 
And  I've  had  such  a  hard  time  since.  .  .  . 
and  never  —  scarcely  —  done  anything 
wrong  since.  And  look  what  men  do. 
And  you  let  them  marry  and  lead  virtuous 
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and  happy  lives  after  it  all.  0  God  ! 
It's  not  fair." 

And  she  buried  her  face  against  the 
end  of  the  pillow  and  sobbed  as  a  child 
sobs,  with  the  utter  self-abandonment  to 
the  grief  of  the  moment  which  is  so 
infinitely  touching.  She  did  not  try  to 
restrain  herself,  but  the  contrary  ;  for  at 
the  back  of  her  mind  she  had  a  vague  idea 
that  she  wouldmelt  the  heart  of  the  Deity  by 
this  exhibition  of  feeling,  and  obtain  what 
she  desired  with  such  an; entire  longing. 

''  I  want  to  be  good,"  she  moaned, 
through  her  tears.  ''I've  always  been 
kind  to  my  friends.  I  want  to  be  good  ; 
make  him  marry  me.  Oh,  God  !  make 
the  other  one  die — he  deserves  to — and 
then  Willi  can  marry  me."  And  seiz- 
ing the  pillow  in  her  hand,  she  kissed  it 
passionately,  again  and  again.  "  I'll  give 
everything  up.  And  as  if  I  could  not 
help  him  in  his  work  more  than  that 
carroty-haired  wooden  hoy  could  ever 
have  done.  Oh,  God  !  you  will  help  me, 
won't  you  ?     And  I'll  be  as  good — " 
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And  deep  down  in  her  heart  another 
voice  said  that  she  would  get  what  she 
wanted  by  being  the  reverse  of  good  if 
Grod  did  not  help  her. 

Though  Thyrza  did  not  know  it,  a 
slight  change  had  taken  place  in  Willie's 
feelings  towards  her.  At  first  it  was  all 
peaceful  friendship,  and  that  camaraderie 
which  led  him  back  to  his  Paris  days  of 
early  artistic  striving.  But  there  were 
echoes  of  a  mingled  kind  which  came 
out  of  that  past.  If  there  had  been 
strivings  after  perfection  there  had 
been  room  for  the  pleasures  of  sense 
likewise.  Thyrza's  tones  had  a  distant 
likeness  to  those  of  some  women  who 
had  been,  after  a  fashion,  in  love  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  had  made  love,  in 
those  long  past  days.  The  low  rich  tones 
of  a  Frenchwoman  rather  than  of  an 
Englishwoman. 

That  very  evening,  after  he  had  gone 
home,  and  as  he  lay  in  bed,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the    crushing  misery  of  certainty 
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and  no-hope,  Willie's  mind  sometimes 
strayed  to  Thyrza.  He  could  see  her 
still  in  the  amber  dress  she  had  worn 
that  night.  He  seemed  then  to  be  moving 
in  a  dream  ;  but  now,  the  vision  came 
back  to  him.  Ela's  dress  had  been  a 
panoply  :  the  better  she  was  dressed, 
the  more  she  seemed  to  be  guarded  from 
profane  approach.  Thyrza's  dress  was 
of  quite  a  different  kind.  And  though 
Willie  swore  to  himself  that  he  was  the 
most  miserable  of  men,  still,  if  he  had 
been  cross-questioned,  he  must  have  con- 
fessed that  Ela's  image  did  not  come 
before  him  quite  so  distinctly  as  it  would 
have  done  six  months  ago. 

'*  Hope's  a  lucky  chap,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  glad  of  that,  at  all  events."  And 
he  honestly  tried  his  hardest  to  feel 
glad. 


CHAPTER  X. 

And  so  lie  was  going  to  Sudeley  Lodge — 
so  was  Thyrza's  house  called — once  more 
on  the  old  familiar  friendly  footing, 
whicli  of  course,  quite  rightly,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  had  changed  somewhat  since 
Hope  came  back.  "Willie  had  got  in  the 
habit  of  measuring  himself  against,  or,  as 
he  would  have  said,  by  his  cousin.  And 
in  his  sense  of  utter  desolation  he  could 
not  help  letting  his  thoughts  not  unsym- 
pathetically  draw  a  contrasted  picture  of 
Hope's  future.  What  a  lot  there  was  in 
Thyrza  !  Was  not  she*  in  reality  more  the 
real  woman  than  Ela,  when  all  was  said  ? 
He  did  not  waver  in  his  own  preference 
for  Ela  ;  nor  in  his  devotion  to  his  old 
love ;    no,    though    she    had    abandoned 
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him,  lie  should  love  her  till  death ;  of 
that  he  was  fully  assured.  But  still — at 
any  rate  for  Hope — Thyrza  was  the 
ideal  companion  :  more  earthly  perhaps, 
but  better  fitted  for  human  nature's  daily 
food.  And  again  he  thought  of  how  she 
had  looked  two  nights  ago ;  there  was 
some  subtle  influence  which  seemed  to 
breathe  from  her. 

Now,  by- the- way, .that  Ela  was  removed 
out  of  his  reach  for  ever,  what  was  the 
use  of  going  on  with  the  play  ?  It  was 
not  really  work  to  his  liking  after  all, 
though  he  could  not  help  being  keen 
about  it  when  he  was  at  it.  The?e  was 
another  thing  that  had  crumbled  down  ; 
Thyrza  had  got  deeper  interests  now 
Hope  was  back.  She  had  been  only 
helping  him  from  good  nature.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  Willie  felt  how  much  her 
help  and  her  companionship  had  been  to 
him.  Yes,  everything  was  crumbling 
down.  Still,  he  could  not  propose  to 
give  up  the  play,  after  all ;  Thyrza  did 
appear  awfully  keen  about  it,  there  was 
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no  doubt  of  that.  And  any  way  he 
■was  going  to  have  one  more  afternoon 
like  some  of  the  old  ones. 

He  was  shown,  as  he  hadbeen  sometimes 
shown  before,  upstairs  into  the  room,  half 
boudoir,  half  study,  which  was  Thyrza's 
own  special  room.  How  warm  and  com- 
fortable the  room  looked  !  It  faced  west, 
and  caught  such  as  there  was  of  the  faint 
December  sunlight.  There  hung  about 
the  room  a  subtle  sweet  scent,  the 
equivalent  of  the  scent  of  the  tobacco 
which  would  have  hung  about  a  man's 
study.  This  was  the  only  remark  Willie 
had  made  to  himself  about  the  subtle 
scent,  the  first  time  he  had  come  into  that 
room,  thinking  then  of  Thyrza  w^holly  as 
a  comrade.  But  now  it  made  him  think 
regretfully  of  all  their  work  together  the 
last  two  months,  and  again  to  say  to  him- 
self that  Hope  was  a  lucky  chap. 

And  suddenly  a  great  depression  came 
upon  him,  physical  exhaustion  after  the 
w^akeful  nights  he  had  passed  since  Mait- 
K  2 
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land's  visit  two  days  ago ;  mental  ex- 
haustion and  disgust  of  the  work  he  had 
been  upon.  Once  more  and  more  keenly 
he  thought  what  was  the  good  now  of  this 
play-writing  business.  .  . 

"  You're  tired,  put  up  your  .legs,  M. 
Willi,"  said  Thyrza,  in  her  softest  voice. 
Again  "Willie  took  note  of  her  dress — a  tea- 
gown  of  Japanese  silk  and  of  softest  sea- 
weed green. 

*'  Oh,  no,"  he  said.  He  had  never 
dreamt  of  doing  such  a  thing.  "  I'm  not 
tired." 

''  But  you  are,  cJier  enfant,  I  shall  make 
you  put  up  your  legs,"  and  Thyrza  placed 
a  chair  in  front  of  him.  "  Up  they  go," 
and  she  faintly  patted  his  calf. 

''  No,  really  I  .  .  ." 

''  Up  they  go,  I  say.  .  .  That's  right." 
And  as  she  bent  over  him,  and  just  touched 
his  knee,  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound, 
and  the  blood  flushed  her  cheek. 

"  Thank  you.  How  kind  you  are  !  " 
said  Willie.  A  little  moisture  of  grati- 
tude   gathered    in    his    eyes ;     a    little 
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answering    colour    had    come    into     his 
face. 

A  sudden  thought,  too,  something  like 
a  hope,  which  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
was  sheer  treachery  to  his  cousin,  had 
leapt  into  his  mind.  He  made  an  effort 
to  look  at  things  in  a  commonplace  light. 

"  What  was  the  thing  we  were  going 
to  talk  about?"  he  said. 

"  It  was.  Oh,  never  mind  that — pre- 
sently I  mean.  Is  anything  the  matter 
with  you,  Willi  ?  "  (It  was  only  by  acci- 
dent no  doubt  that  she  had  called  him 
Willi,  and  not  M.  Willi  as  she  usually  did, 
he  thought.) 

He  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  say 
any  more  about  Ela.  It  had  been  differ- 
ent before ;  now  it  was  like  talking  of 
these  things  among  three.  But  he 
supposed  he  must  confess  the  truth. 

**  Oh,  well,  yes  ...  in  a  way.  .  .  Ela 
Featherstone's  going  to  be  married,  that's 
all."  He  said  this  in  a  perfunctory  way  ; 
and  with  a  touch  of  resentment  in  his 
voice. 
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Thyrza  only  said, — 

''  You're  angry  with  me."  There  was 
a  wonderful  simplicity  of  pathos  in  the 
way  she  said  it. 

("What  could  she  mean?"  going  on 
like  that.)  "  Oh,  no,  I'm  not.  Who  could 
be  angry  with  you?  You're  the  most 
awful  brick  that  ever  existed,"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

Thyrza  took  his  right  hand  into  her 
left,  and  the  blood  rushed  back  to  her 
heart  leaving  her  cheeks  pale.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  Willie  did  not  understand. 
But  on  his  side  he  felt  a  sudden  fear  of 
himself.  Essentially  he  still  thought  of 
all  this  as  friendship  to  Hope's  chosen. 
But  he  felt  vaguely  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  traitor  in  thought — he,  too,  whose 
heart  still  belonged  to  Ela  Featherstone, 
and  would  do  till  he  died.  He  took  his 
legs  off  the  chair  and  was  about  to  get 
up. 

By  the  divination  of  love  Thyrza  knew 
all  he  felt.  A  wild  impulse  told  her  it 
was     now    or   never.     Once  Willie   got 
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away  and  realized  tlie  danger  he  had  been 
in  it  would  be  all  over.  (Danger,  she 
supposed,  of  being  wanting  to  some 
quixotic  feeling  about  that  wretched 
girl.)  "With  a  choking  in  her  throat, 
which  was  half  a  sob  and  half  a  cry,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him  and 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Willi,  Willi,  I  love  you,"  she  said. 

Thus  in  a  moment  do  the  most  momen- 
tous actions  which  have  taken  months 
of  debate  transact  themselves  when  the 
hour  is  ripe. 

Willie,  for  his  part,  was  filled  with 
astonishment  and  horror  in  equal  quan- 
tities. It  was  as  if  some  unbidden,  un- 
recognized, secret  thought  of  his  had 
suddenly  risen  to  confound  him — and 
Thyrza  too.  What  did  she  mean  ?  When 
he  knew  she  cared  for  Hope.  Had  his 
unseen,  shameful  thought  made  her  alter 
thus  ?  Good  God  !  What  could  be  the 
sense  of  it  all  ? 

"  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  ! "  Thyrza 
went  on  repeating,  hysterically,  without 
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knowing  what  she  said.  And  all  the 
while  the  unbidden  secret  thought  grew 
in  strength  and  became  more  defined;  and 
still  Thyrza  went  on  repeating  hysteri- 
cally, ''I  love  you  !  I  love  you,  Willi  ! " 
and  she  pressed  her  lips  against  his  cheek. 

'*  Oh,  I  can't,  you  know  .  .  ."  he  began, 
in  feeble  protest. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  can ;  you  can  love  me  a 
little  !  Say  you  love  me  a  little,  "Willi ! 
Willi,  say  you  love  me  a  little  !  "  She 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
hid  her  face  beside  his  face. 

He  felt  a  little  moisture  on  his  cheek, 
and  the  momentary  sense  of  discomfort 
almost  turned  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  For  an  instant  he  was  genuinely 
anxious  to  get  away. 

'*  Say  you  will  love  me  a  little  !  say 
you  will  love  me  a  little  !  "  Thyrza  went 
on.  ''  You  must  !  No  woman  ever 
spoke  to  you  like  that  before.  I  am — oh, 
God  ! — I  am  married  !  " 

''  Married  !  "  said  Willie,  more  as- 
tonished than  anything  else. 
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'*  Married,  yes,  long  ago.  Oli,  and  I 
love  you  so  much  !  Don't  you  see  ?  You 
can't  go  now  I  have  said  that.  You 
can't,  Wilh.  Be  good  to  me.  Don't 
shame   me    for    ever.      I    can't   look   at 

you." 

She  pressed  her  hot  cheek  against  his, 
and  if  the  moisture  of  her  tears  had 
almost  turned  the  scale  for  virtue,  this 
warm  cheek  against  his  was  as  powerful 
the  other  way. 

A  subtle  casuistry  was  working  in  his 
mind.  Thyrza  was  right  :  he  could  not 
go  away  now  :  and,  as  he  came  to  this 
decision,  an  immense  pity  and  fellow 
feeling  took  possession  of  him.  A 
moment  ago  he  would  have  sacrificed 
her  without  scruple,  to  his  chivalrous 
devotion  to  Ela — for  all  that  still  re- 
mained. Now  he  felt  as  if  they  were 
both  being  sacrificed  together. 

''  Poor  dear  !  "  he  said,  putting  his 
arms  round  her  ;  ''  I  don't  want  to  go." 

And  Thyrza  burst  into  violent  hysteri- 
cal sobs  upon  his  breast,  and   now  that 
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she  had  gained  her  victory,  she  wished 
that  she  had  never  fought  for  it.  She 
was  lost  for  ever,  she  felt,  in  "Willie's 
estimation  and  her  own. 

"  Oh — h,  be  good  to  me  !  "  she  sobbed. 
**  I  could  not  help  it.  I  love  you  so, 
Willi  ! " 

"  I  thought  it  was  Hope  you  liked," 
Willie  said,  still  under  the  influence  of 
his  prepossessions. 

"  ISTo — no,  never  !  I  '  liked '  .  .  .  yes. 
It  isn't  liked,  I  love  you  !  "  Thyrza 
moaned. 

''  And  I  love  you,  dear  !  "  Willie  said, 
for  the  first  time  kissing  her,  passionately. 
"  Only  I  never  thought.  .  ." 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  had  he  done  ? 
How  could  he  ever  face  Hope  again  ?  " 

'*  Oh  !  I  will  be  good  to  everybody  !  I 
will  make  amends  !  I  deserve  to  have 
some  happiness  !  How  strange  it  is  that 
this  great  boy  should  make  me  love  him 
so  !     Everybody  else  knows  what  love  is 
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...  I  have  never  known  it  before  ! 
I'll  be  so  good  and  innocent  in  all  my 
thoughts.  .  .  .  And  then  we'll  get  mar- 
ried when  we  can.  .  .  .  How  odd  Julia 
Reed  w^ould  think  it,  that  I've  never  had 
a  real  lover  before.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  never 
have.  .  .  .  He  does  love  me,  I  know.  .  .  . 
And  I'll  make  him  love  me  ever  so  much 
more.  .  .  .  Everybody  is  in  love  with 
me,  more  or  less.  .  .  .  Men  do  like  you 
better  if  the  tie  is  not  strictly  legal.  .  .  . 
And  we're  as  good  as  married.  .  .  .  And 
I  feel  so  happy  and  good.  .  .  ." 

Those  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  Thyrza's  mind,  when  the  excite- 
ment and  terror  had  a  little  quieted 
down.     Hope  she  scarcely  remembered. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  bark  of  Willie  Lancroft's  conduct 
drifted  rudderless.  Never  in  his  life  liad 
he  been  so  utterly  divorced  from  his 
conscience.  He  could  not  betray  Thyrza  ; 
and  yet  he  felt  that,  by  not  doing  so,  he 
was  betraying  his  cousin.  He  supposed 
that  Hope  thought  Thyrza  the  unmarried 
girl  that  he  himself  had  thought  her 
a  week  or  two  ago.  It  was  cruel  of 
Thyrza,  he  could  not  help  seeing,  to  let 
him  go  on.  But  a  certain  shame  kept 
Willie  from  ever  speaking  about  his 
cousin  ;  and  he  never  sought  to  know 
if  he  still  came  to  the  Grove  Road  or 
not. 

Fortunately   Hope   had   taken  himself 
away   from   Adam    Street.     A    coolness 
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had  sprung  up  between  the  two  cousins, 
whichj  on  Willie's  part,  arose  naturally 
enough  from  shame.  Hope  imagined  that 
his  cousin,  now  that  he  was  off  with  the 
old  love,  had  begun  to  think  of  Thyrza, 
and  was  jealous  of  himself.  The  most 
suspicious  people  are  often  the  most 
strangely  blind. 

Other  pricks  of  conscience  Willie  kept 
obstinately  at  bay.  He  too,  was  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  French  literature, 
and  with  loose  standards  of  life,  to  be 
able  by  force  of  will  to  keep  these  views 
always  before  him,  and  think  that  he 
was  only  as  other  men  are. 

''  It  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  married,'* 
Thyrza  used  to  say,  during  those  days, 
divining  Willie's  scruples,  soothing  him 
by  her  soft  voice  and  sweet  caressing 
ways.  (The  thought  of  her  conduct  to 
Hope  troubled  her  not  at  all,  and  she 
never  imagined  the  weight  which  it  cast 
on  Willie.)  And  her  lover  accepted  this 
gloze,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  it  was  a 
falsehood. 
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From  the  other  standpoint,  the  stand- 
point of  the  French  novelist,  the  stand- 
point of  the  men  at  his  club  who  envied 
his  bonnes  forttmes,  his  life  was  an  ideal 
one.  He  was,  after  all,  Thyrza's  first 
real  love  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
call  him  her  first  real  passion.  What- 
ever the  feeling  was,  she  gave  full  rein 
to  it.  She  loved  Willie  for  his  strength 
and  for  his  weakness,  for  his  body — if 
one  must  use  the  phrase — and  for  his 
mind.  The  subtleness  of  his  observation 
had  already  often  surprised  her,  but  not 
less,  his  dulness  in  seizing  obvious  points, 
a  curious  stupidity  about  making  slight 
alterations  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
stage — which,  of  course,  she  understood 
much  better  than  he.  And  then  again, 
his  w^eakness,  his  hesitations,  and  blunder- 
ings  in  the  common  business  of  life. 
She  felt  that  she  could  help  him  on  every 
side  :  and  that,  with  her  at  his  side,  a 
great  success  was  before  him,  the  best 
kind  of  success  the  world  had  to  offer, 
that  of    a  great  dramatic    author.     Is"o- 
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body  could  pretend  to  despise  the  career 
which  Shakespeare  had  walked,  which, 
even  at  this  day,  was  the  career  of  one 
of  the  great  European  celebrities — Ibsen. 
And  it  was  a  career,  too,  which  had  this 
additional  modern  advantage  about  it, 
that  it  brought  in  a  mine  of  wealth — 
beyond,  certainly,  the  dreams  of  any 
avarice  that  "Willie  Lancroft  possessed. 
It  would  be  through  her  that  Willie  at- 
tained all  this,  and  she  would  keep  her- 
self utterly  in  the  background,  enjoying 
only  the  pleasure  of  what  he  wrote, 
putting  all  of  herself  into  it,  and  yet 
acting  only  for  him ;  and  so  reaping  the 
yet  more  unspeakable  rew^ard  of  sacri- 
ficing herself  for  the  man  she  loved. 

And  "Willie's  conscience  soon  got  used 
to  what  would  be  considered  by  professed 
moralists  the  most  heinous  part  of  his  sin. 
His  was  one  of  those  idealizing  tempera- 
ments which  have  a  certain  power  of  ab- 
sorbing evil  without  being  essentially 
corrupted  by  it ;  the  kind  of  nature  which 
in  its  most  exalted  mood  might  utter,  not  in 
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pure  hypocrisy,  tlie  words  which  Browning 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Johannes  Agricola, — 

"I  have  God's  warrant  could  I  blend 
All  hideous  sins,  as  in  a  cup, 

To  drink  the  mingled  venoms  up ; 

Secure  my  nature  will  convert 

The  draught  to  blossoming  gladness  fast." 

What  rubbish,  after  all,  to  think  that 
there  could  be  no  true  love,  except  in 
marriage. 

It  was  a  life  such  as  young  Frenchmen, 
and  the  novelists  who  write  for  them, 
dream  of  as  the  ideal  life — love  and 
passion,  and  intellectual  companionship 
nicely  blended.  And  Willie  tried  his 
hardest — not  allowing  himself  to  recognize 
that  he  was  trying — to  take  this  view 
of  things  ;  to  steep  himself  in  French 
literature,  for  one  thing,  and  to  make 
himself  think,  for  another,  that  the  work 
he  was  engaged  upon  was  the  most  con- 
genial possible.  If  he  could  only  get 
Hope  out  of  his  mind,  he  thought,  to  him- 
self, then  he  could  be  at  peace. 

One   Sunday,  Hope  came  as  happy  as 
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a  prince  to  lunch  with  Thyrza  and  her 
aunt.  He  had  been  called  over  to  Pans 
for  a  week  to  settle  a  matter  of  business, 
and  had  settled  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
Besides  which,  what  he  pretended  not  to 
care  for,  though  it  made  half  the  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  he  had  received  very 
flattering  attentions  frjom  the  publishers  ; 
and  Duvejrier,  his  engraver,  had  reported 
to  him  many  complimentary  speeches 
that  had  been  made  about  him  by  artists, 
authors,  and  collectors  of  note. 

He  remembered  long  afterwards  the 
crispness  of  the  morning  air — the  first 
sharp  frost  of  the  season — which  he  en- 
countered as  he  drove  up  to  St.  John's 
Wood.  Everything  grouped  itself  into  a 
picture.  He  had  not  troubled  pencil  or 
paper  for  a  week,  and  he  felt  a  longing 
to  be  at  his  work  again ;  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thyrza  was  an  inspiration.  .   .   . 

There  was  a  scent  of  roast  pheasant  in 
the  hall — which,  far  from  being  disagree- 
able to  Hope,  was  pleasant  and  domestic  ; 
and  the  house  was  delightfully  warm  and 

VOL.    III.  L 
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comfortable,  filled  with  innumerable  low 
velvet  seats  and  coucbes  and  silk  cushions. 
He  found  Willie  in  the  room  when  he 
entered.  That  was  a  slight  damper  to 
his  spirits,  but  they  over-rode  even  that, 
and  he  greeted  his  cousin  quite  affection- 
ately. Willie  flushed  scarlet  when  Hope 
took  him  by  the  arm,  just  above  the 
elbow.  What  a  curious  chap  he  was  ! 
there  was  no  getting  on  with  him ;  at 
once  a  veil  seemed,  to  Hope,  to  be  drawn 
over  the  brightness  of  the  morning. 

Still,  hang  Willie,  it  was  only  jealousy. 
What  did  it  matter  to  Hope !  How 
charming  Thyrza  looked,  with  a  certain 
flush  upon  her  cheeks  as  she  greeted  him  ; 
yes,  my  God,  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
with  a  certain  glow  of  passion  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  different,  yes,  certainly 
she  was  different  from  what  she  had  been 
when  he  last  saw  her.  This  humbug  of 
platonic  friendship  was  coming  to  an 
end. 

"  Well,"    Hope  said,  heartily,    to    his 
cousin,  ''  How's  the  play  getting  on  ?     Is 
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it  done  ?  "  But  lie  scarcely  heard  the 
answer.  This  humbug  of  platonic  friend- 
ship was  coming  to  an  end  at  last. 
Perhaps  Thyrza  that  very  afternoon — he 
would  outstay  his  cousin — then  she 
would  take  him  aside  to  talk  of  some 
quite  indifferent  thing,  and  he  would  see 
a  certain  catching  of  her  breath  as  she 
talked ;  it  would  be  growing  dusk,  and 
he  should  seize  her  hand,  and  then  she 
would  turn  round  and  look  at  him  with 
that  damped-down  glow  of  passion  all 
ablaze,  and  their  lips  would  meet.  Oh, 
heaven  ! 

Mrs.  Lemoine,  the  aunt,  was  speaking 
to  him.  She  wanted  to  ask  his  advice 
about  an  etching.  .  .  .  She  was  by  way 
of  being  to  a  small  degree  a  virtuosa  in 
etchings.  .  .  . 

Suddenly.  .  .  .  He  glanced  sidewise  to 
see  if  Thyrza  was  watching  him  .  .  . 
and  then  he  saw  something  ...  an  in- 
finitely small  trifle — a  thing  great  enough 
to  bring  down  the  world  in  ruins.  Thyrza 
had  her  hand  on  the  lappet  of  "Willie's 
L  2 
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coat,  she  was  plucking  a  piece  of  string  or 
of  down  from  it,  a  thing  she  might  have 
done  to  anybody  ;  for  she  had  pleasant 
little  half-caressing  ways  to  all  her  friends. 
But  she  would  not  have  done  it  quite  in 
the  same  way — a  momentary  lingering  of 
her  touch,  a  nothing — but  to  Hope's 
sharp  eyes  it  was  enough.  Wonderful 
is  it  of  what  infinitely  short  moments, 
of  what  infinitely  small  things,  the  most 
awfid  tragedies  of  our  life  are  made  up. 

The  whole  scene  changed  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  He  found  himself  stammering 
and  talking  nonsense  to  Mrs.  Lemoine, 
and  felt  that  his  cheeks  were  growing 
pale.  Ah  !  it  was  worse  than  he  thought. 
A  swift,  warning  glance  shot  from  Willie's 
eyes  to  Thyrza's. 

For  once  in  his  life  Hope  almost  be- 
haved like  a  girl  in  a  romance — the  room 
turned  round  ;  he  was  not  far  off  from 
fainting — so  sudden  and  awful  was  the 
shock.  But  when  he  recovered  himself 
he  could  no  longer  distinctly  remember 
what   had  caused    his   disturbance,    and 
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for  one  moment  he  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self it  meant  nothing. 

Luncheon  was  announced.  Hope  took 
in  Mrs.  Lemoine,  and  Willie,  Thyrza,  as 
befitted  the  difference  of  their  years. 
Before  Hope  had  seated  himself  at 
the  luncheon  table  his  whole  life  had 
undergone  a  revolution.  He  had  seen,  in 
fancy,  his  studio  of  last  May,  reviewed 
his  thoughts  therein,  followed  the  gradual 
change  in  his  sentiments  from  a  love 
which  was  three  parts  mere  desire,  to  a 
chivalrous  devotion  which  had  made  a 
new  man  of  him  during  the  last  months. 
And  now,  once  more,  he  found  himself 
driven  back  to  all  the  horrors  of  jealousy 
which  he  had  suffered  two  years  ago  ;  only 
aggravated  from  vague  suspicions  to 
certainty.  Yes,  certainty ;  a  certainty 
which  had  possessed  itself  of  him,  all  in  a 
moment,  by  watching  the  touch  of  two 
fingers  and  a  momentary  glance. 

Yet  Hope  was  not  the  man  merely  to 
suffer.  By  the  moment  he  had  pulled 
his  chair  towards  him  as  he  sat  down,  he 
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had  begun  to  suppress,  by  a  violent  effort, 
all  thoughts  of  the  terrible  might-have- 
been,  in  a  determination  to  watch  closer, 
to  be  more  cunning  than  his  enemies,  to 
unveil  this  doubly-damned  villainy.  It 
was  on  Thyrza  that  his  first  fury  fell.  He 
had  been  so  long  used  to  think  of  Willie  as 
a  mere  outsider  in  all  his  history,  that  he 
could  not  at  once  grasp  that  it  was  he  who 
was  the  successful  rival.  Hehadawild  idea 
that  by  merely  surprising  Thyrza's  secret 
he  could  punish  her — as  if  he  had  already 
a  husband's  rights.  He  could  not  realize 
that  Thyrza  was  not  equally  anxious  for 
his  love  as  for  his  cousin's. 

Alas  !  the  discovery  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  was  easy  enough  to  one  whose 
suspicions  were  once  aroused.  Probably, 
in  any  case,  Hope  must  have  made  it  be- 
fore that  afternoon  had  passed.  Thyrza 
would  have  been  capable  of  the  most 
elaborate  devices,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  sparing  of  lies,  to  carry  out  a  course 
of  deceit ;  but  she  was  quite  incapable 
of   denying   herself   the  momentary   de- 
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lights  of  glance  and  touch  when  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  her  lover.  In  three 
hours  Hope  had  become  a  different  being. 
All  the  immediate  past,  all  his  chivalry, 
had  been  dismissed  contemptuously  as 
idle  dreams.  He  was  wildly  bent  upon 
some  scheme  of  revenge.  But  he  had  no 
idea  what  it  was  to  be.  Anyway,  he 
would  not  show  his  hand  till  he  had 
time  to  think.  At  the  door  he  parted 
from  his  cousin  unceremoniously  enough 
— but  then  he  was  not  used  to  be  cere- 
monious— got  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
home. 

'*  I  wonder  if  he's  found  out,"  Willie 
said  to  himself.  "  But  I  don't  see  what 
I  could  have  done."  And  in  a  hang- 
dog fashion  he  slunk  home.  "  Anyway, 
I  suppose  he  must.  If  Thyrza  makes 
one  tell  lies  or  act  lies,  I  wish  she  would 
act  better  herself."  He  said  this,  though 
he  had  in  truth  been  far  less  attentive 
to  Thyrza's  looks  and  ways  than  Hope 
had  been. 

"  I'll  not  show  her  I've  found  out  till 
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I'm  quite  certain,  till  I  can  bring  it 
home.     But  then — " 

''  But  then,  what  ?  "  said  another  voice. 
"  Suppose  Thyrza  doesn't  care  a  two- 
penny curse  what  you  know  or  think  ?  " 

"Oh — my— God  r^  was  all  the  first 
voice  replied  to  this  ;  but  Hope  ground  his 
teeth  as  it  did  so. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  he  fully 
took  in  the  fact  that  WilHe  was  the 
traitor.  Not  a  stranger,  but  his  cousin  : 
'*  Mine  own  familiar  friend."  He  saw 
again  what  he  called  the  hang-dog  look 
of  Willie  as  he  walked  away. 

««  Oh— my— (?o(^  /  "  was  still  all  that 
he  said  as  he  ground  his  teeth  still 
tighter  than  before." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

At  five  o'clock  one  afternoon,  Hope  Lan- 
croft  knocked  at  tlie  housekeeper's  room 
in  the  basement  of  No.  27,  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi. 

"  Could  you  give  me  the  duplicate 
key  of  my  cousin's  room,  Mrs.  Yarrell  ?  " 
he  said,  "  I've  left  some  papers  of  great 
importance  there." 

''But  I  think  Mr.  Lancroft's  in,  Mr. 
Hope,"  she  replied.  Though  he  was 
used  to  it  from  her,  Hope  resented  at 
that  moment,  with  a  strange  keenness, 
this  designation  of  his  cousin  as  Mr. 
Lancroft. 

''  No,  he  isn't,"  he  said,  almost 
angrily.  ''  He  went  out  with  me  ten 
minutes  ago." 
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"Well,  I'm  sure,  sir—''  But  Mrs. 
Yarrell  did  not  like  to  contradict  the 
gentleman,  so  slie  only  added,  ''  I'll  go 
up  with  you  and  open  the  door  then, 
sir." 

''  No,  you  needn't  bother  to  come,  I'm 
only  going  in  for  one  moment,  I'll  bring 
the  keys  down  to  you  in  two  seconds.  .  .  . 
You  needn't  be  afraid  that  I'm  going  to 
steal  anything,"  he  added,  in  a  pleasanter 
voice. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  sir  !  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
you  having  the  keys ;  only  I  thought, 
being  the  rule,  I'd  better  come  up  and 
open  the  door  for  you."  But  she  held 
out  the  bunch  of  keys. 

''  Bother  the  rule,"  was  all  that  Hope 
replied. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Hope  mounted 
such  a  stair.  It  was  a  stair  carved  in 
some  deep  cavern  of  the  Infernal  Regions. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  ascend- 
ing or  descending  it,  and  in  a  moment  he 
had  lost  all  count  of  time  and  seemed 
to  have  been  on  this   mission   for  ever. 
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Nothing  was  all  around  him  but  red 
fury.  He  ground  his  teeth  together  as 
he  went  on  and  on.  At  last  he  pulled 
up  before  a  familiar  green  baize  door, 
astonished  and  confused.  Where  was 
he  ?     What  had  he  come  to  do  ? 

He  never  for  a  moment  hoped — as 
Willie  would  have  done — that  it  might 
be  all  a  dream  ;  that  in  some  miraculous 
way  what  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes 
might  not  be.  All  his  honey  had  turned 
to  gall.  His  one  desire  was  to  discover, 
to  crush,  to  confound,  those  two  who  he 
knew  were  beyond  the  green  baize  door. 
But  at  this  moment,  as  he  took  out  his 
duplicate  key,  the  door  seemed  to  have  in 
it  a  wonderful  power  of  defiance.  It  was 
so  much  taller  than  he  and  stood  there  so 
unmoved.  After  all,  what  had  he  come 
expecting  to  do  to  that  door?  To  see 
it  melt  away  before  his  wrath  ?  A  moment 
of  weakness  and  of  confusion  came  upon 
him. 

Was  he  going  cracked?  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  open  this  door  as  noiselessly 
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as  he  could.  It  was  done.  But  hang  it, 
the  handle  of  the  other  rattled  when  he 
took  hold  of  it.  N'o  matter,  it  was  a 
question  of  half  a  moment  only — ven- 
geance— vengeance.  .  .  . 

Willie  had  jumped  up  from  his  couch 
where  he  and  Thyrza  were  seated  side 
by  side  when  he  heard  the  rattle,  and 
stepped  one  pace  towards  the  door.  He 
now  stood  staring  stupidly.  Thyrza  had 
uttered  a  little  scream.  To  be  locked  in 
together  like  that  !  There  was  no  pre- 
tence possible  now  at  any  rate. 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel !  You  in- 
fernal scoundrel  and  traitor  ! "  Hope 
called  out,  advancing  into  the  room  ;  and 
his  teeth  shutting  down  upon  his  speech 
made  it  end  in  a  hiss.  He  had  his  fists 
clenched  ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eyes  flashed.  Willie  recoiled  before  him, 
partly  in  surprise.  And  Thyrza,  against 
her  will,  noted  this  backward  movement. 
To  see  the  large  man  thus  recoiling  be- 
fore the  small  one  gave  her  a  shock,  a 
shock  not  the  less  terrible   that  she  did 
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not  understand  the  cause  or  the  meaning 
of  it  at  the  time.  She  felt,  for  that  half- 
moment,  as  if  she  were  abandoned  by  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen  out  of  all 
other  men,  to  whom  she  had  given  every- 
thing— for  whom  she  would  do  every- 
thing. Thyrza  did  not  understand — she 
was  not  capable  of  understanding — that 
it  was  Willie's  conscience  that  thus  gave 
way,  not  his  physical  fears.  Hope  had 
become  for  "Willie  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  that  upbraiding  conscience,  no- 
thing else. 

Hope  turned  on  Thyrza.  "  YouVe 
played  a  deep  game,"  he  said,  ''  pre- 
tending to  be  my  friend  and  to  be  so 
innocent  and  all  that,  and  then  cheating 
me  like  this.  I  don't  suppose  he's  the 
only  one." 

Thyrza  saw  the  manner,  but  scarcely 
heard  the  words.  All  her  attention  was 
absorbed  in  a  pitiful  waiting  for  Willie 
to  intervene  and  protect  her.  What  did 
it  all  mean  ?  It  was  but  for  half  a 
minute  that   she  waited ;    but    for   that 
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time  the  whole  world  seemed  to  grow 
dark.  And  that  momentary  impression 
never  quite  abandoned  her  again. 

But  Willie  had  found  his  tongue  and 
was  speaking  through  his  stammer. 

''  St— stop  that,"  he  said.  ''  Th— 
Thyrza's  a  p — perfect  right  to  choose 
whom  she  likes.  How  did  you  get  in 
here  ?  What  right  have  you  in  here  ?  " 
He  spoke  more  firmly  as  he  realized  that 
Hope  was  not  a  mere  image  bodied  forth 
by  his  conscience. 

"  You  know  you  cheated  me,"  Hope 
went  on  to  Thyrza,  ignoring  his  cousin. 
"  I'd  have  done  anything  for  you,  married 
you  or  anything,  if  I  could.  You  said 
you  only  wanted  a  friend.  .  ." 

''What  right  have  you  here?"  Willie 
said,  his  face  flushing. 

And  suddenly,  almost  murderous 
thoughts  entered  Hope's  head.  "Why 
had  he  not  brought  some  arm  with  him  ?  " 
he  thought — "  if  only  to  make  them 
listen." 

"  You've  been  playing  a  damned  infer- 
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nal  deep  game,  both  of  you,"  he  went  on, 
choking  with  passion.  ...  If  Thyrza 
were  not  there  he  would  have  flown  at 
Willie,  trusting  to  his  rage  to  make  him 
equal  to  his  big  cousin.  But,  even  at  that 
moment,  the  thought  of  Willie  triumphing 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  and  of  the 
overwhelming  odds  against  himself,  made 
him  pause.  "  One  thing  is.  Til  never 
speak  to  either  of  you  again."  Then  he 
went  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Willie  still  stood  there  looking  as  if  he 
were  the  beaten  party.  It  was  unendur- 
able to  Thyrza.  She  sprang  to  him, 
flung  her  arms  round  his  strong  neck, 
drew  him  down  to  her. 

''  What  does  it  matter  ?  He  has 
nothing  to  complain  of.  And  we  love 
each  other,  don't  we  ?  don't  we  ?  Oh 
Willi,  say  yes  :  say  that  you  love  me, 
my  darling,  say  yes,"  she  cried,  almost 
hysterically.  And  she  stayed  late  with 
Willie  that  night  to  strive,  in  her  passion, 
to  drive  away  the  memory  of  that  half 
instant,   when    Willie    stood   up  looking 
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cowed,    and     recoiling     before      Hope's 
clenched  fists. 

"Poor  chap,"  she  heard  him  murmur 
once  to  himself  in  the  night. 

•  •  •  •  •  - 
In     the   very    early   morning,    Thyrza 

drove  home,  and  let  herself  in  with  her 
latch-key.  Once  or  twice  she  had  re- 
turned home  very  late  after  some  theatri- 
cal supper;  but  never  quite  so  late  as 
this.  Mrs.  Lemoine  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  made  no  sign  ;  but  Bains,  Thyrza's 
maid,  was  up,  yawning  and  dozing  by 
the  bedroom  fire.  Thyrza  avoided  look- 
ing her  in  the  face ;  but  of  course  she 
would  guess  the  truth.  After  all,  what 
did  it  matter  ?  "Were  they  not  really 
married  ?  Why  did  she  feel  so  miserable 
about  a  trifle  like  that,  or  rather,  why 
had  she  ever  left  Willie  ?  Why  need  she 
ever  leave  him  ? 

•  .  .  .  » 
Once  more  Hope  found  himself  at  his 

hotel.  He  did  not  feel  as  Willie  would 
have  felt,   that    some  awful  power  had 
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transformed,  in  a  moment,  all  liis  life,  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  most  familiar 
things,  changed  them  unaccountably  and 
after  a  fashion  that  one  dared  not  think 
of.  It  was  not  in  this  wise  that  Hope 
took  his  trouble.  All  love,  all  sorrow  for 
himself,  all  clear  understanding  of  the 
change  bet\7een  to-daj  and  yesterday, 
were  swallowed  up  for  him  in  a  boundless 
rage,  in  a  blind  fury.  He  felt  as  if  this 
wild  rage  had  been  with  him  for  ever. 
Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  been  so 
beaten.  How  had  such  a  thing  been 
possible  ?  He  could  no  longer  remember 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  he 
had  already  spoken  to  the  waiter  who 
brought  up  his  brand}^  and  soda  in  a  way 
which  made  the  man  think  of  complaining 
to  the  manager.  Novf  Hope  was  alone, 
walking  up  and  down  his  room,  kicking 
the  chairs  out  of  his  way,  seizing  articles 
of  clothing  that  he  had  left  about,  and 
dashing  them  into  corners. 

Then  he  began  to  think  more  clearly. 
Willie  !     Willie  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 

VOL.    III.  M 
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all.  All  his  life  long,  Willie  had  been  at 
this  work,  trying  to  filch  from  him  all 
that  he  had  earned,  building  up  his  own 
prosperity  by  the  vilest  treachery,  taking 
everything,  giving  nothing  back.  So 
Hope  kept  on  repeating  to  himself  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  room.  And 
though  this  view  of  Willie's  character 
was  utterly  new  to  him,  it  seemed  now 
that  it  had  been  his  fixed  estimate  for  all 
the  years  that  he  had  known  his  cousin. 
He  was  the  most  selfish  beggar  in  the 
whole  world.  Damn  him  !  Damn  him  ! 
Damn  him  ! 

At  this  point,  Hope  opened  a  top 
drawer  and  took  out  a  flat  leather  case 
and  opened  it.  It  contained  a  revolver 
neatly  embedded  in  padded  leather,  with 
a  cleaning-rod  and  an  oil-bottle,  em- 
bedded on  either  side  of  it,  and  with  a 
neat  row  of  cartridges  along  the  top  of  the 
case  partitioned  off  by  a  wooden  partition. 
Hope  took  out  the  revolver  and  handled 
it  lovingly.  Should  he  call  Willie  out 
and  give  him  the  punishment  he  deserved? 
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He  caressed  the  idea  of  Willie  standing 
before  his  pistol ;  he  conld  imagine  what 
a  look  of  bloodthirstiness  he,  Hope,  would 
have  ;  he  saw,  in  fancy,  Willie  turning 
pale  before  it,  shrinking  back  as  he  had 
shrunk  that  time  (he  said  '^  that  time  "; 
he  had  forgotten  it  was  only  an  hour 
or  so  ago — )  that  time  in  his  rooms.  Yes, 
that  would  be  fine  :  everything  was  not 
to  go  so  smoothly  for  that  damned  Willie 
as  he  himself  thought.  ''  My  God,  to  see 
him  there — in  the  Meudon  Woods,  say — 
some  cold  morning — just  there,  standing 
up  in  a  funk.  He  would  be  in  a  f  ank  ; 
I'm  damned  if  he  should  not."  And 
Hope  ground  and  ground  his  teeth,  and 
pointed  the  revolver  (which  he  kept 
loaded)  towards  the  opposite  wall.  *'  My 
God,  yes,  in  a  blue  funk,  and  then  if  I  hit 
him.  Ah — h — h  !  "  he  drew  his  breath  in 
with  a  hiss.  '^  He  deserves  to  be  shot 
down  like  a  dog — a  damned,  treacherous, 
lying  dog,"  and  Hope  walked  about 
repeating  this  sentence  to  himself  out 
loud,  pointing  his  pistol  and  dropping  it 
M  2 
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alternately  ;  but  when  he  pointed  always 
doing  so  at  the  same  spot  in  the  corner, 
where  in  truth,  to  his  mad  rage,  Willie's 
person  had  begun  to  dress  itself  before 
his  imagination.  Anybody  who  had 
looked  into  the  room,  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  madman  ;  he  was  within  an  ace 
of  discharging  the  pistol,  so  utterly  had 
the  idea  of  the  duel  taken  possession  of 
him.  ''A  damned,  treacherous — lying — 
dog.''  The  words  were  spaced  by  a 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  a  shake  of  the 
head  after  each ;  such  a  shake  as  an 
animal  gives  when  it  is  worrying  its 
prey. 

All  this  time  he  had  a  vision  before 
him  of  Willie  in  the  Meudon  Wood.  But 
now  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
was  in  London,  surrounded  by  all  the 
English  habits  and  ideas.  After  all,  how 
could  he  ever  have  a  duel  with  Willie  ? 
The  substitution  in  fancy  of  Richmond 
Park  for  Meudon  Wood,  was  enough  to 
dissipate  the  whole  picture  ;  and  the 
substitation  operated  itself  independently 
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of  liis  volition.  But,  for  all  that,  lie  held, 
his  pistol  in  his  hand  and  ground  his 
teeth,  and  looked  at  the  corner  where 
Willie's  image  had  seemed  to  rise  before 
his  eyes. 

Then  he  suddenly  began  to  tremble  ;  a 
thought  had  seized  him.  The  duel  was 
all  a' pretence  ;  it  was  murder  that  he  had 
in  his  thought  and  nothing  else.  At  that 
he  went  back  to  the  case  and  opened  ijfc — 
his  hands  were  still  trembling — and  put 
his  revolver  back,  and  went  out  into  the 
street.  He  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
in  black  night — so  clearly  had  the  vision 
of  the  Meudon  Woods  in  the  morning 
engraven  itself  on  his  imagination.  He 
walked  rapidly  and  yet  in  an  uncertain 
way,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was  ;  and, 
one  after  another,  visions  of  his  cousin 
kept  passing  before  him,  always  with  the 
same  mild  eyes  and  cordial  manner. 

At  last  hunger  made  him  look  for  a 
restaurant.  Without  knowing  how  he  had 
got  there,  he  found  he  was  in  Farringdon 
Street  just  below  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 
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He  made  his  way  back  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  ''  I  want  some  dinner,*'  he  said 
to  the  waiter,  and  then,  correcting  him- 
self immediately,  ''  supper  I  mean  ;  "  for 
he  had  seen  the  look  of  astonishment  on 
the  man's  face  ;  and  the  next  moment^he 
caught  sight  of  a  clock,  and  saw]  that 
it  was  half-past  eleven.  That  scene  in 
Adam  Street  then,  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  passed  five  minutes  ago, 
sometimes  five  centuries,  had  in  fact 
taken  place  six  hours  since.  What  he 
had  been  doing  all  the  intermediate  time, 
Hope  could  not  remember.  All  that  he 
was  now  determined  on  was  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  champagne  supplied  at  this  res- 
taurant he  would  contrive  to  think  no 
more.  How  he  got  back  to  his  hotel 
he  ever  after  remembered  only  dimly. 
But  all  night  through  he  saw  visions  of 
his  cousin  dying  under  his  hand,  some- 
times hit  straight  through  the  heart, 
sometimes  with  his  skull  half  shot  away  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  his  eyes  always  had 
their  most  friendly  expression,    and    he 
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was   always  saying,  in   his  most   cordial 
tone,  "Well,  here  you  are,  old  man." 

All  thoughts  of  murder  had  left  Hope 
next  day.  He  cursed  himself  for  a 
pigeon-livered  fool — w^hy  shouldn't  he 
challenge  Willie  ?  Hadn't  he  been  in- 
fernally tricked  ?  But  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  it.  It  was 
an  addition  to  his  misery  that  he,  who 
believed  himself  so*  strong,  should  be  so 
infernally  weak.  His  hands  were  still 
trembling  from  the  effects  of  his  last 
night's  carouse,  and  he  cut  himself  in 
shaving  while  he  was  making  these  reflec- 
tions. Thereupon  he  flung  his  razor  across 
the  room  in  an  access  of  almost  hysterical 
rage,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  bursting 
into  tears.  He  was  beaten,  befooled, 
laughed  at,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do,  he  had  not  even  the  pluck  to 
take  revenge.  There  was  not  a  soul  in 
the  world  who  cared  a  button  whether 
he  lived  or  died.  There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  in  the  world  ;  nothing  left 
that  was  worth  trying  for  that  would  be 
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the  least  good  to  liim.  INTo,  nothing  worth 
living  for  !  Thereupon  a  fresh  thought 
began  to  enter  Hope's  mind — the  thought 
of  suicide.  When  dressed  he  opened 
his  case  once  more.  But  this  time 
he  did  not  take  out  the  revolver ;  he 
only  looked  at  it.  What  had  he  got  out 
of  this  dung-hill  of  a  life  ? 

This  thought  remained  with  him.  It 
was,  however,  far  less  absorbing  than  his 
earlier  thought  of — of  the  duel — of  the 
murder,  which  ?  What  should  he  do  with 
his  money  ?  He  had  any  amount  of  ready 
cash  with  him  at  the  moment.  Full  of 
the  idea  that  he  would  shoot  himself  that 
evening,  Hope  went  out  into  the  streets 
and  bought  presents  for  all  his  friends  and 
relations,  more  especially  for  Edith  and 
her  children.  After  all,  he  vaguely  re- 
flected, he  did  owe  Edith  something  ;  she 
didn't  care  much  for  him  now,  not  much, 
but  still  his  self-destruction  would  be  an 
awful  blow.  And  so  the  presents  were 
bought  and  despatched.  Edith  and  her 
family  were  staying  at  Battersby  Park 
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for  the  Christmas  holidays  ;  Hope  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  earnestly 
invited  to  come  to  the  rectory.  A  pre- 
sent for  the  rector — a  ten  pounder — was 
also  despatched.  Should  he  make  a  will  ? 
was  his  next  thought.  He  would  like 
Edith  to  inherit  all  he  left,  but,  probably, 
she  would  do  so  naturally.  Hope  knew 
nothing  of  law  and  lawyers ;  and  at  this 
moment  he  shrank  from  being  at  the 
trouble  of  finding  one  of  the  latter  out. 
And,  besides,  it  depended  how  he  should 
kill  himself.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  by  accident  only,  he  had  much 
better  not  make  a  will.  Having  got  so 
far,  Hope  realized  that  he  had  done  the 
easier  part  of  settling  the  preliminaries  ; 
there  remained  the  accomplishment  of  the 
deed  itself.  .  . 

The  next  day  came  and  he  was  still 
alive  ;  and  the  next  after  that.  Then 
came  letters  full  of  gratitude  and  good 
will  from  Edith  and  her  husband,  and 
from  the  rectory  party.     At  the  end  of  the 
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week  Hope  found  that  instead  of  having 
killed  either  his  cousin  or  himself,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  Christmas  holiday 
gathering  in  the  country,  a  thing  he  had 
not  taken  part  in  for  years.  .  . 

Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  week 
ago  he  had  thought  of  taking  his  own 
life?  Hope  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  weep  at  the  recollection  of  his 
rages  and  torments.  Here  he  was,  going 
on  just  as  usual,  taking  an  interest — of  a 
kind — in  observing  the  humours  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  in  feeling  how  much 
sharper  he  was  than  they  were  ;  or  again 
in  seeing  motives  and  suggestions  for  his 
studies  wherever  he  went.  The  English 
rustic — he  was  certainly  a  type  well  worth 
studying.  "  Why,"  thought  Hope,  "  have 
I  made  so  much  less  use  of  him  than  of 
the  French  peasant  ?  "  Hope  was  a  more 
or  less  considerable  person  among  his 
relations  now.  They  all,  for  one  thing, 
had  a  pretty  clear  notion  by  this  time 
that  he  was  really  rich.  For  the  first 
time  Hope  felt  like  a  prophet  who  was 
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honoured  by  liis  own  kin.  Yet  all 
through  these  varied  sensations  one  lay 
persistently  at  the  back  of  Hope's  mind. 
If  he  had  put  it  in  words  he  would  have 
owned  that  he  felt  that  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  his  head.  Those  hours  of  blind 
fury  that  he  had  passed  in  the  hotel  had 
left  their  mark  upon  him.  He  had  never 
in  his  life  felt  anything  like  it  before  ; 
he  remembered  the  Latin  grammar 
quotation  that  he  had  learnt  at  school ; 
it  was  true  that  rage  such  as  his  was  a 
brief  madness.  He  began  in  time  to 
suspect  that  Edith  and  his  relations 
thought  the  same  about  him,  that  he  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  head. 

And  this  was  the  truth.  That  sudden 
rain  of  presents  had  been  too  strange. 

That  Hope,  who  was  on  the  whole 
decidedly  close-fisted,  should  suddenly 
spend  over  fifty  pounds  in  presents  to  his 
family  required  explanation.  Edith  had 
many  an  evening's  consultation  with  her 
husband  as  to  what  it  could  mean  ;  and, 
by  dint  of  watching  her  brother  carefully. 
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she  began  to  nurse  suspicions  in  her  own 
mind.  It  was  a  curious  visit  ;  rather 
strange  and  ghastly  in  the  recollection  to 
Hope.  He  never  knew  afterwards  how 
sanely  or  insanely  he  had  behaved.  But 
it  was  potent  for  healing  purposes.  The 
mere  air  and  exercise  and  pretty  constant 
companionship  did  their  work ;  and  it 
united  Hope  more  to  his  family  than  he 
had  been  united  since  the  day,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  when  he  took  his 
future  into  his  own  hand  and  set  out  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Paris. 

And  still  he  stayed  and  stayed. 
Percival,  the  eldest  of  his  half-brothers, 
had  gone  back  to  Harrow,  and  Edwin,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  children,  had  gon  e  to 
his  preparatory  school  at  Elstree.  (Mrs. 
Godfrey  Lancroft  devoted  her  private 
income  to  the  better  education  of  her  own 
family.)  The  girls  were  at  work  again 
with  their  governess.  Edith  and  her 
husband  had  gone  back  to  town.  The 
former  now  began  to  have  fears  on  the 
score    of    Miss    Sterling,  the    governess 
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at     the     rectory ;      could     she     be     the 
cause  ? 

Hope  never  admitted  to  himself  that  it 
was  sheer  dread  of  having  to  pass  through 
London  which  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing a  move.  All  at  once  he  announced 
his  intention  of  departing  the  following 
day  ;  and  he  left  as  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably as  he  had  come.  He  said  he 
was  going  on  a  tour  among  the  iron  towns 
of  the  north.  .  . 

Willie  was  happier  now  the  crisis  had 
passed.  It  was  a  terrible  split.  But 
perhaps  Hope  would  think  better  of  it. 
And,  after  all,  they  had  never  been  very 
much  to  each  other.  Few  men  allow  even 
a  stronger  friendship  than  theirs  to  stand 
between  them  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thyrza  was  delightful  that  evening.  A 
great  event  had  taken  place.  Their  play 
had  been  accepted  and  was  now  actually 
in  rehearsal  at  the  Society  Theatre. 
They  were  both  delighted ;  but  both — 
only  that  Thyrza  was  merely  taking  her 
cue  from  her  lover — concealed  their 
satisfaction  by  making  fun  of  Bembridge 
and  Bembridge's  company  and  the  play 
itself  in  their  hands.  And  Thyrza  was 
especially  rich  in  her  imitation  of  Bem- 
bridge remonstrating  with  her  for  not 
putting  passion  enough  into  the  '  model ' 
scene  as  they  called  it. 

''  Yes,  that's  capital,  capital,  Miss 
Lemoine,"  he  used  to  say.  ''But  don't 
you   think   you   might    rest    a   little    on 
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your  words  in  the  passage  of  words 
with  Ladj  Beatrice  ?  *  You — La-dy 
Beatrice.'  Throw  as  much  scorn  as  you 
can  into  that.  Bring  it  out  almost  with 
a  hiss,  don't  you  know.  You  undertone 
that  bit  too  much." 

"  I  ought  to  say  it.  Yew — Ly-dy 
Beatrice,"  said  Thyrza  to  Willie,  '^t 
really  would  be  more  natural,  you  know, 
all  the  time  ;  and  you  want  me  to  be  as 
natural  as  possible.  So  I  think  I'll  do  it. 
Yew — Ly-dy  Beatrice.  Fancy  Bembridge, 
'Yes.  That's  capital,  capital.  .  .  But.'  .  ." 
And  they  both  laughed. 

"  I  wish  they  had  not  made  me  change 
her  into  Lady  Beatrice,  all  the  same," 
said  Willie.  "  It  sounds  so  awfully 
commonplace." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  detail.  You  must 
explain  things  in  a  play;  and  the  gods 
don't  understand  any  social  differences 
except  titles.  .  .  I  tell  you  what,  I  don't 
do  that  sobbing  part  very  well.  .  .  I'll 
really  have  a  turn  at  it  with  you.  You 
stand  there  for  Bembridge." 
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Then  slie  practised  tlie  scene.  "  By 
Jove,  how  awfully  clever  she  is,"  thought 
Willie,  as  he  held  her  sobbing  on  his 
breast.  Then,  for  a  minute,  he  became 
uneasy.  ''  I  say,  stop,"  he  said,  and 
Thyrza  looked  up  and  laughed.  "  It 
sounded  too  like  reahty,"  said  Wilhe. 

''  You  dafling,"  said  Thyrza,  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  pressing  her 
lips  against  his.     "  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

After  that  they  gave  up  their  imitations 
and  relapsed  into  a  more  sentimental 
mood. 

"  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  world  this  is  !  " 
said  Thyrza  to  herself.  She  sat  curled 
up  on  a  little  stool,  gazing  at  the  fire. 
Her  head  leant  against  her  lover,  who 
was  half  sitting  half  lying  upon  the  low 
couch  and  smoking  a  cigarette.  Every 
now  and  again  she  turned  her  face  round 
and  kissed  the  back  of  Willie's  hand. 
And  then  he  would  put  his  hand — his 
great  strong  hand — round  her  head  and 
stroke  her  cheek  with  it,  and  his  touch 
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made  her  cheek  burn  more  than  did  even 
the  glow  of  the  fire. 

**  Strange/'  she  said  to  herself,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  ''  that  I  have  just  all 
these  years  been  touching  love,  so  to  say 
iy amour  would  have  better  expressed  her 
meaning),  and  never  knew  what  it  really 
was  ;  I  alone,  I  dare  say,  of  all  the  people 
I  know.  Mere  flirtation  and  admiration, 
that  seemed  enough  for  me  till  Willie 
came — my  darling."  And  she  seized  his 
hand,  when  it  came  near  her  again,  and 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again. 

Willie,  too,  was  very  happy.  Could 
anything  be  more  ideal  than  this  large 
low  room  with  its  low  chairs  and  couches, 
its  rich  velvets  and  silks,  its  shaded  lamps 
and  candles  ?  Could  anything  be  more 
ideal  than  Thyrza  herself,  with  her 
brightness,  her  quick  intelligence,  her 
graceful  serpentine  movements,  her 
charming  taste  in  dress  and,  above  all, 
her  love,  her  passion  ?  Yes,  certainly,  he 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  men  :  the 
image  of  Ela  Featherstone  had  faded  into 

VOL.    III.  N 
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the  background,  and  was  resolutely  kept 
there.     Perhaps   that   romantic  devotion 
that  he  had  felt  for  her   was  the  most 
ideal  sentiment ;  but  it  had  no  place  in 
this  work-a-day  world.     Thyrza  was  of 
the  stuff  that  real  women  are  made  of, 
when,  that  is,   they   were   made  of   the 
best ;  and  Ela,  his  Ela,  was  the  shadow 
of  a  shade,  a  creature  of  dreams.     Thus 
he  thought,  as  he  leisurely  smoked  his 
cigarette   and  gazed  into  the  fire,  while 
the  standard  clock — the  only  other  living 
thing   in  the    room,  beside   these  two — 
ticked  gently,  solemnly. 

The  ticking  grew  almost  menacing. 
To  break  the  spell,  WilHe  bent  forward 
and  put  his  hand  under  Thyrza' s  chin. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  moist  from 
the  firehght  and  her  happy  thoughts, 
r.nd,  after  one  long  gaze,  she  pulled  his 
mouth  down  to  hers  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  ''  Oh,  my  darling,"  she  said, 
"  how  happy  I  am  !  " 

Then  they  began  to  talk  more  seriously 
about  the  play.    Thyrza  had  still  now  and 
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again  to  over-ride  one  or  two  scruples  of 
Willie's.  "  Her  just  missing  Dick  by  one 
minute,  for  instance,  is  so  ridiculous  when 
the  whole  of  her  future  history's  altered 
by  it.  It's  ridiculous,  it's  unnecessary. 
"Why  couldn't  it  stay  as  I  wrote  it?" 
he  complained.  "  And  then  you  have 
just  the  same  with  Beatrice  and  Harold." 

But  when  Thyrza  took  the  parts  his 
scruples  were  over-ridden.  "  My  dear, 
you  must  do  it  this  way,"  she  would  say. 
"  You  can't  possibly  have  the  stage 
empty  for  five  minutes ;  the  audience 
wouldn't  stand  it.  Why  on  earth  should 
not  Beatrice  come  back  from  her  journey 
just  at  the  time  that  Harold  is  brought 
in  from  the  hunting  accident  ?  " 

"  Because  those  things  never  do  fall 
pat  like  that  in  real  life." 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  an-^e?,  you  can't 
reproduce  real  life  exactly  on  the  stage, 
unless  you  would  be  content  to  let  your 
play  run  on  for  two  weeks  instead  of  two 
hours." 

"  JSTo,  I  suppose  not." 

N   2 
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"  Don't  you  see  that  it's  impossible. 
Of  course  it  was  a  thousand  chances  to 
one  against  Romeo's  getting  to  Juliet's 
tomb  about  ten  minutes  before  she 
awoke  after  sleeping  twenty-four  hours." 

'^  Ah  !  But  then  people  didn't  mind 
those  improbabilities  in  Shakespeare's 
time." 

**  And  they  don't  now.  Take  any  play 
3^ou  like.  .  .  ."  and  Thyrza  proved  by  a 
thousand  instances  that  there  was  no 
possible  solution  to  the  difficulty.  "  You 
do  see  that  I  am  right,  don't  you, 
dearest  ? "  she  always  insisted  at  the 
end. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  are,"  Willie 
replied,  though  really  only  half  con- 
vinced. 

"  What  sticks  in  my  throat  most,"  he 
said,  after  a  little  pause,  "  is  having  to 
change  all  your  part — all  the  Susanne 
and  Andre  business.  ..." 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  that's  necessary,  of 
course.  The  British  public  wouldn't 
stand  a  play  like  you've  got  it  in  your 
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storj.  And,  besides,  I  don't  think  Td 
like  to  play  it  so  either.  ..." 

*^  That  means  the  British  public  won't 
stand  human  nature,"  said  Willie,  testily. 

"  No,  it  doesn't.  There  are  plenty  of 
girls  who  would  have  done  just  what 
youVe — " 

"  "What  you  have — " 

"  Well,  what  we've  made  Susanne  do." 

''  JSTot  with  her  temptations  and  her 
bringing  up.'* 

"  Yes,  they  would."  And  Thyrza 
entered  warmly  into  a  defence  of  female 
purity.  ''You're  like  all  men,"  she  said  : 
''  they  all  think  that  saying,  that  Sheri- 
dan, or  Byron,  or  somebody  said,  that  all 
women  are  bad  at  heart." 

'*  Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  said  Willie,  eagerly. 
Of  a  sudden,  unbidden,  the  image  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  for  him  the  type 
of  pure  and  dignified  womanhood,  as  of 
all  female  perfections,  rose  before  his 
mind's  eye.  It  seemed  to  him  now 
as  if  Thyrza  was  attacking  female 
chastity  and  he  were  defending   it ;    so 
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he  said,  ^^  Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  eagerly,  and 
flushing  as  he  spoke.  Then  the  next 
moment  he  saw  the  incongruousness 
of  the  image  in  this  place  and  became 
silent. 

Thyrza,  for  once,  failed  to  divine  what 
was  passing  in  the  thoughts  of  her  lover. 
But  the  moment  she  had  lost  her  eager- 
ness in  the  controversy  she  realized  how 
much  their  positions  were  inverted. 

"  At  heart,  he's  as  innocent  as  the 
babe  unborn,"  she  said  to  herself,  with 
a  half-pity  for  her  lover  and  a  great 
deal  of  love. 

It  was  delightful  to  Thyrza  to  feel 
that  she  was  laying  all  her  experience, 
all  her  cleverness,  at  Willie's  feet  in 
this  way.  The  life  that  she  had  led  of 
late,  her  success,  the  courtship  that  had 
made  that  success  seem  greater  than  it 
really  was,  had  begotten  in  her  a  not 
ill-founded  confidence  in  herself  and  in 
her  judgment.  She  felt  a  motherly  feel- 
ing towards  this  big,  blundering,  retiring 
man,  who  did  himself  so  much  harm  by 
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his  want  of  savoir  /aire.  He  only  needed 
a  little  of  that,  a  little  'cuteness  to  con- 
quer tlie  world.  So  slie  reflected,  as  after 
a  long  kiss,  slie  once  more  settled  back 
on  her  stool  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
Willie's  hand.  What  greater  happiness 
to  a  woman  than  to  feel  that  she  could 
add  this  virile  element  to  the  success  of 
her  chosen  lover,  and  that  she  was  not 
doing  so  without  sacrifice.  .  . 

Willie  had  been  steeping  himself  in 
French  novels  ;  but  why  did  some  of  the 
images  from  these  rise  before  him  as  he 
sat  and  smoked,  in  their  utter  natural- 
ness, their  simplicity,  and  absence  of 
theatrical  effect  ?  Then  again,  he 
seemed  to  see  a  vision  of  his  past  efforts 
in  literature,  of  the  many  stories  that 
he  had  half  seen,  caught  fleeting  visions 
of  in  railway  carriages,  in  cafes,  in  bar- 
rooms, in  opium  dens,  billiard-rooms, 
markets,  drawing-rooms.  .  .  .  Where 
were  they  all  fled?  What  had  become 
of  the  endless  sources  of  inspiration  in 
the   world    about   him  ?     These   had   no 
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relations  to  the  life  wliicli  lie  led  now. 
No  ;  none — no ;  none. 

.  .  •  e  e 

No  more  for  that  time.  But  through 
the  days  and  weeks  the  same  thoughts 
haunted  him,  and,  without  his  [being 
aware,  grew  daily  in  strength. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

They  were  going  to  a  rehearsal.  Willie 
had  attended  several.  But  this  was  to 
be  rather  a  special  test  one.  Most  of 
the  actors  knew  their  lines  by  this  time, 
and  they  were  going  to  do  without  books 
— all,  that  is,  except  Bembridge,  who 
never  professed  to  know  his  part  till  the 
day  of  the  dress  rehearsal.  It  had  been 
settled  thafc  Willie,  the  author,  should 
not  come  on  the  stage,  but  watch  the 
performance  from  the  stalls.  Willie  did 
not  know  it  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  this 
arrangement  was  a  piece  of  diplomacy 
on  Thyrza's  part.  Bembridge  persisted 
in  regarding  her  as  the  real  author 
of  In  the  Wood,  and  was  very  little  dis- 
posed  to   listen    to   Willie's    suggestions 
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and  objections.  In  a  moment  of  rage 
he  liad  privately  declared  to  Thyrza 
that  if  Lancroft  came  bothering  him 
any  more  he  would  throw  the  whole 
thing  up  ;  he  only  took  it  to  oblige  Miss 
Lemoine. 

Willie  and  Thyrza  stopped  their 
hansom  at  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre. 
They  knocked  at  the  door  and  passed 
in.  A  little  daylight  reached  them  from 
the  tiny  lodge  of  the  doorkeeper,  the 
side  of  which  was  all  window ;  and 
gas-light  was  burning  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  But  when  they  turned  the 
corner  of  the  stairs  it  was  almost  dark. 
They  walked  rather  gropingly  along  a 
passage  lighted  by  a  single  jet ;  and 
suddenly  they  came  to  two  swing-doors, 
each  with  an  oval  window  in  it,  through 
which  light  was  shining  brightly  ;  and, 
as  they  passed  these  windows,  the 
whole  scene  was  changed  in  an  instant ; 
for  they  looked  upon  a  brightly-lighted 
stage  which  towered  high  out  of  sight, 
and  whose  light  was  lost  in  gloomy  depths 
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beyond.  Thyrza  passed  througli  this 
door  on  to  the  stage.  Willie,  walking  a 
little  farther  and  descending  some  steps, 
entered  the  theatre. 

Here  the  only  light  was  that  which 
fell  from  the  stage,  and  attained  in  any 
fulness  no  more  than  to  the  front  stalls. 
Willie  took  his  seat  alone  in  that  vast 
auditorium,  which  seemed  to  be  all  draped 
in  brown  holland  and  shrouded  in  gloom. 
The  footlights  in  front  of  him  drew  a 
veil  of  light  between  him  and  the  people 
on  the  stage.  One  unshaded  light  higher 
than  the  rest — it  was  the  conductor's  of 
the  orchestra — dazzled  his  eyes.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  seated  himself 
there  to  watch  a  rehearsal ;  and  never  in 
his  life  before  had  he  gazed  upon  a  scene 
which  looked  more  strange  and  unreal. 
From  behind  him  there  came  a  low 
minatory  rumbling,  as  from  some  sub- 
terranean cave.  In  reality  it  was  the 
muffled  rumble  of  the  streets  outside. 
Willie  only  took  account  of  it,  not  of 
its  cause. 
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Thyrza  was  seated  on  one  side  of  the 
scene,  with  a  little  table  at  her  side. 
Every  now  and  then  she  gave  a  glance 
round  to  Willie.  He  had  to  answer  it 
with  a  smile ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
his  smile  was  only  a  part  of  a  play,  and 
that  the  real  Thyrza  was  not  there  at  all. 
Miss  Ommany  (Mrs.  Bryan  Kennedy) 
came  in  at  this  moment  and  walked  up  to 
the  table  to  greet  Thyrza.  Then  she 
noticed  Willie  in  the  stalls,  and  she  gave 
a  very  gracious  little  smile  and  nod  just 
before  she  gave  Thyrza  a  little  kiss  on  the 
cheek.  Thyrza,  he  gathered,  was  ex- 
plaining to  Mrs.  Kennedy  that  Willie  was 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  stalls  and  not  to 
be  disturbed. 

The  two  actresses  certainly  looked  a 
very  charming  couple  in  their  rich  winter 
mantles ;  Thyrza's  was  all  of  sealskin, 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  of  velvet  trimmed  with 
bear.  How  deliciously  small  their  little 
gloved  hands  looked  protruding  from  all 
this  mass  of  fur  !  Mrs.  Kennedy's  feet 
looked  not  less  delightful. 
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Bembridge  was  opening  letters  which 
a  messenger-boy  in  uniform  had  just 
brought  him .  He  stood  square  before  the 
footlights,  his  expressive  face  absorbed 
in  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  ideal  of  a 
statesman,  so  rapid  and  decisive  seemed  to 
be  his  glance  down  each  sheet  as  he 
released  it  from  its  envelope.  Then 
after  he  had  opened  the  last  of  them,  with 
one  hand  still  full  of  the  papers,  he 
walked  across  to  shake  hands  and  chat 
with  the  two  leading  ladies  of  his  com- 
pany ;  and  at  once  all  the  cares  of  states- 
manship were  dismissed,  and  he  became 
a  gay,  wdtty  man  of  the  world.  He  spoke 
low,  and  Willie  missed  a  word  here  and 
there  ;  but  he  caught  the  silvery  laughter 
of  the  two  women  in  reply  to  Bembridge's 
sallies.  ''  That  man  might  be  anything," 
Willie,  thought  to  himself,  with  admira- 
tion ;  '^  what  a  dolt  I  am  by  comparison." 
Then  more  men  of  the  company  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  Thyrza  and  JSTettie 
Kennedy.     Two  retired  immediately.     A 
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third  actress,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  came  in  at 
this  moment,  and,  giving  only  a  nod  to 
Thjrza  and  Annette,  proceeded  at  once  to 
buttonhole  Mr.  Bembridge  in  a  fat,  good- 
natured,  but  decisive  way.  He  went 
through  various  gestures  of  exaggerated 
despair  and  finally  patted  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not's  fat  hand  as  it  lay  on  his  sleeve. 
'*  Well,  well.  We'll  try  and  arrange  it. 
ril  see,  ril  see." 

"  Well  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Bem- 
bridge. "We're  going  to  do  the  thing 
right  through  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Now  is  that  easel  in  the  right 
place  ?  A  little  more  forward  shouldn't 
it  be,  Halliday  ?  You  see  I'm  standing 
before  it.  How  did  we  settle  that  ?  I  for- 
get." 

"I  come  in  right  centre  and  pass  in 
front,  and  shake  hands  with  you  and  then 
cross  left.  Then  when  you've  said  your 
line  about  '  Wonderful  fellow,  he  looks  as 
merry  as  a  sandboy,'  I  come  up  behind 
you  who've  turned  back  to  your  picture." 

"  Oh,  yes.     That's   all  right.     Well,  I 
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should  think  that'll  about  do,  won't 
it?" 

''  Yes,  very  well,"  said  both  Halliday 
and  Kennedy. 

Thyrza  turned  round  towards  Willie  as 
ifto  give  him  notice  that  he  must  keep 
his  attention  alert.  She  looked  really 
beautiful  as  a  picture  at  that  moment — 
an  animated  picture.  How  her  eyes 
glistened  in  the  gas-light !  There  was 
something  lithe  and  serpentine  in  her 
figure,  which  had  made  some  enthusiastic 
critics  compare  her  to  the  great  Sarah 
herself.  It  was  the  student  scene  that 
they  were  doing ;  but  every  now  and 
then  Bembridge  walked  aside  to  speak  to 
Thyrza  while  the  others  went  on,  one  or 
two  still  with  books  in  their  hands,  the 
rest  saying  their  lines  from  memory. 
But  now  Bembridge  stopped  Halliday. 

''No.  That  won't  do,"  he  said. 
*'  You  must  take  the  stage  with  those 
lines  about  ambition  ;  and  Cawhill  comes 
in  left  to  where  you  were ;  you've  gone 
off." 
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''  No.  Miss  Lemoine's  got  to  come  in" 
left,"  Halliday  objected.  ''  Haven't  jou, 
Miss  Lemoine  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Thyrza, 
from  her  table. 

**  Have  you  ?  Well,  then,  how  did  we 
do  it  last  time  ?  " 

''  Why,  I  come  in  back,"  said  Cawhill. 
'Tve  gone  out  to  speak  to  Lady 
Beatrice's  servant." 

'^Oh!  That's  it,  is  it?"  said  Bern- 
bridge. 

Thyrza,  on  her  side,  had  turned  to  look 
at  Willie  to  see  if  he  was  attending,  and 
to  invite  him,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion. 

"  Is  that  right  ?  "  said  Bembridge  to 
Willie,  rather  out  of  politeness,  than  be- 
cause he  wanted  his  opinion. 

"Well,  it's  not  very  likely  that  the 
servant  would  wait  on  the  stairs,"  said 
Willie. 

"  Oh  !  It  needn't  be  on  the  stairs.  I 
imagine  there's  a  sort  of  ante-room  to 
Vanetree's  studio,"  said  Cawhill,  advanc- 
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ing  and  speaking  across  the  lights  to 
Willie. 

"  Poor  artists'  studios  don't  have  ante- 
rooms," said  "Willie. 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  do  it  any  other 
way,"  said  Kennedy,  speaking  rather 
to  Bembridge  than  to  Willie.  ''You 
couldn't  bring  the  girl  in,  or  else  she'd 
run  against  Susan  —  Susanne  —  what's 
her  name  ?  She'd  run  against  you.  Miss 
Lemoine." 

."  No,  no.  We  can't  bring  a  servant  in. 
That  has  never  been  suggested,"  said 
Bembridge.  ''  We  must  suppose  he  had 
an  ante-room,  that's  all,"  he  added, 
smiling  to  Willie. 

"  As  you  like,"  said  the  latter.  How 
could  he  have  an  opinion?  He  knew 
well  enough  what  a  group  of  art-students 
were  really  like.  None  of  these  people 
resembled  such  in  the  least  degree. 
Their  way  of  standing,  of  sitting,  of  doing 
everything,  was  utterly  different.  He 
had  tried  to  show  them  this  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  but  they  would  not  listen.     If 
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he  were  to  give  his  opinion  now,  it  would 
be  Hamlet's,  ''  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.'' 

Then  Thyzra  came  on  and  he  became 
more  interested.  But  she  had  only  begun 
her  part  when  she  broke  off, — 

"  Now,  how  annoying  that  is  !  I  said 
where  the  canvas  was  to  be  put.  Can't 
you  see  that  the  wall  comes  along  there  ?  " 

Halliday  and  Kennedy  both  intervened 
to  quiet  her. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  That's  just  where  I 
told  Roberts  to  put  it.  I*m  awfully  sorry. 
I  ought  to  have  looked." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  begin  that  bit  again." 
And  she  put  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
canvas.  ''My  dear  Bembridge,  you're 
not  looking  at  me  when  I  find  the 
picture." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I'm  looking  out  of  the  window,  of 
course." 

This  time  she  was  fairly  started. 
««  Why,  that's  me  !  "  It  was  the  scene 
which  led  to  her  allowing  Harold  to  take 
her  as  a  model. 
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"  There's  no  doubt  she  does  it  awfully 
well,"  Willie  said  to  himself.  *'  Susanne's 
part  suits  exactly."  Susanne  was  a  girl, 
half  French  and  half  English,  irregularly 
brought  up,  with  strong  feelings  not  under 
the  best  control. 

Presently,  without  understanding  how 
it  came  about,  Willie  found  his  eyes 
fascinated  by  a  canvas  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  It  was  a  single  bit  of  scene  which 
stood  isolated  there.  On  it  was  repre- 
sented a  wide  bay  with  feluccas  sailing 
over  it,  a  wooded  promontory  and  a 
marble  palace  on  the  farther  side — a 
scene  from  fairyland.  It  was  as  unreal 
as  the  acted  scene  before  him.  But  the 
latter,  if  it,  too,  was  fairyland,  was  fairy- 
land without  its  innocence.  In  a  moment 
Willie  Lancroft  had  floated  away  to 
the  dreams  of  his  childhood.  In  those 
days  of  childhood,  out  of  the  sandy 
promontories  and  the  dull  sea  of  his 
own  home  his  imagination  had  con- 
structed just  such  a  scene  as  that 
which  stood  before  him.  In  that  fairy 
0  2 
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palace  lived  the  princess ;  in  that  wood 
lurked  the  wild  beasts  or  the  wild  men 
whom  he  had  to  conquer  to  set  her  free. 
It  was  absurd  to  be  so  affected ;  but  all 
these  memories  came  back  to  him  in  a 
torrent,  and  with  them  vague  thoughts  of 
what  he  had  meant  his  life  to  be.  What 
had  he  made  it  now  ? 

The  scene  stood  quite  alone.  Along- 
side of  it,  propped  up  lengthways,  as  this 
was  sideways,  was  another  canvas  which 
showed  its  frame  and  canvas  back  only, 
numbered  127.  That  canvas,  likewise, 
and  its  number  kept  on  forcing  themselves 
upon  his  attention.  One  moment  he  was 
far  away  from  mundane  cares  and  from 
all  remorse,  sailing  on  the  enchanted  sea  ; 
the  next  he  was  back  again  in  the  real 
world  staring  at  No.  127.  He  started 
guiltily  to  find  Thyrza  sitting  beside 
him. 

'*  Darling,"     she    whispered,    in     her 
melodious  voice.     "  How  did  I  do  it  r  " 

''  Oh,  awfully  well !  " 

''  Really.     Of  course,  I  don't  want  to 
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be  too  strong  in  this  act  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  next.  But  I  must  take  care 
to  get  hold  of  the  audience.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  rather.     You're  awfully  smart." 

*'  Do  I  give  my  repliques  sharply 
enough  ?  " 

''Well,  you  know,  I  think,  once  or 
twice,  you're  just  a  little  too  quick." 

''  Oh  !  You  can't  be  too  quick.  The 
great  danger  is  of  hanging." 

"  "Well,  you  couldn't  really  make  a 
repartee  before  the  other  sentence  was 
finished." 

"  Oh,  really,  really.  You're  always 
dragging  in  that  word.  The  great  thing 
one  has  to  mind  is  the  least  hang,  I 
assure  you.  So  long  as  I  do  that  I  shall 
be  right  enough." 

"  I  don't  like  that  piece  of  moralizing 
of  Andre's.  Nobody  would  have  preached 
morality  to  a  model  like  that." 

"  Not  really,  perhaps,"  and  Thyrza 
laughed,  and  squeezed  Willie's  hand 
tenderly  to  make  up  for  her  previous  dis- 
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play  of  bad  temper.  '*  But  they  would 
on  the  stage,  you  dear  goose.  Bembridge 
was  quite  right  about  that,  I'm  certain. 
You  must  have  some  lines  of  that  sort,  or 
Harold  seems  like   a  brute  all  through." 

"  I  don't  see  that  in  the  least." 

"  That's  only  because  you're  a  '  really  ' 
goose.  To  your  stage-going  public  he 
would  be.  You  don't  understand.  You 
must  paint  thick  for  the  stage,  same  as 
you  must  paint  a  person's  face.  Wow  I 
must  go  back.  .  .  .  Mind  you  watch  how 
I  do  the  confession." 

And  the  rehearsal  went  on.  Presently 
Bembridge  came  round  to  speak  to  Willie. 

"  I  think  it's  going  very  well — very 
well,  indeed,"  he  said.  ''  I've  never  seen 
Miss  Lemoine  so  strong  in  rehearsal 
before.  "It's  a  question  whether  the 
lines  which  take  Halliday  off  are  quite  as 
strong  as  they  should  be.  "We'll  talk  that 
over  afterwards.  .  .  ." 

Thyrza  was  really  fine  in  the  confession 
scene.  .  .  .  But  what  rubbish  it  all  was  ! 
More  and  more  clearly  this  thought  forced 
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itself  upon  Willie  Lancroft.  He  had 
almost  forgotten  the  original  story  on 
which  the  play  was  founded. 

The  story  had  been  founded  upon  an 
event  which  had  come  within  his  own 
experience.  An  event  commonplace 
enough.  A  model,  Susanne  Bontemps 
(Brown,  in  the  play ;  she  was  French 
only  on  the  mother's  side)  had  been  made 
love  to  by  a  young  Frenchman,  Andre 
Cremieux,  but,  more  perhaps  from 
coquetry  than  prudery,  had  always  re- 
sisted his  advances,  until  she  learnt  that 
Andre's  parents  were  thinking  of  marry- 
ing him  ;  and  then  she  had  thrown  herself 
at  his  head.  She  was  a  queer,  wild,  im- 
pulsive creature  by  all  accounts.  And 
when  Andre  did  at  last  really  marry — the 
daughter  of  an  artist  of  position — and 
when,  emerging  from  the  callow  state  of 
art-student,  become  a  medaille  and  an 
exhibitioner  with  patrons  and  his  father- 
in-law's  influence,  he  thought  of  ranging 
himself  and  so  separated  from  Susanne, 
it  was  on  record  that  she  had  tried  to 
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drown  herself,  but  did  not  seem  to  take 
her  rescue  very  much  to  heart. 

Out  of  this  veritable  history  "Willie  had 
constructed  his  story,  with  this  diference 
chiefly  that  Susanne  was  made  a  higher 
type  of  woman  and  a  much  more  subtle 
study  of  character.  The  treatment  of 
woman's  jealousies  was  said  to  have  been 
very  well  done. 

But,  now,  in  the  hands  of  Thyrza  and 
Bembridge — so  Willie  could  not  but  put 
it  to  himself — the  whole  story  had  been 
made  ridiculous.  Andre,  now  an  English 
artist,  and  called  Harold,  deceives  Susanne 
— who,  as  was  said,  is  English,  too,  on  the 
father's  side,  a  lady,  or  all  but  a  lady,  by 
birth,  but  left  a  friendless  orphan  while 
she  is  still  a  child — by  showing  her  a 
marriage  certificate  and  persuading  her 
that  it  is  for  her,  whereas  it  is  really  for 
his  marriage  with  ''  Lady  Beatrice."  By 
these  means  he  does  what  Claudia  did 
not  try  to  do  to  Hero.  Susanne  has  a 
devoted  lover  (Dick)  who  would  have 
married  her  quand  meme.     But  she  cannot 
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bear  the  disgrace,  and  commits  suicide, 
and  Harold  and  Beatrice  come  upon  her 
body  as  they  are  walking  in  a  wood  on 
Lord  Ormethwaite's  estate  the  day  after 
their  marriage.  '^  How  could  I  have  put 
my  name  to  such  rubbish  ? "  "Willie 
thought  to  himself,  gloomily.  The  odd 
thing  was  that  everybody  prophesied  a 
success.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  gave 
Thyrza  some  fine  opportunities,  and  that 
in  the  scene  where  she  confessed  to  her 
honest  lover  how  she  had  deceived  him, 
she  was  almost  great. 

*'  Great,  from  the  stage  point  of  view," 
Willie  said  to  himself,  with  a  scorn  that 
he  could  not  suppress,  but  only  half 
realized  the  intensity  of.  At  that  moment 
a  tabby  cat  appeared  above  the  partition 
which  divided  the  orchestra  from  the 
stalls.  With  a  deft  but  noiseless  leap  she 
landed  on  the  back  of  the  front  row  of 
stalls,  then  began  clambering  daintily 
along  them,  then  to  the  second  row,  and, 
finally,  she  made  her  way  unabashed  to 
Willie,  and,  at  his  invitation,  settled  her- 
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self  on  his  knee.  There  was  something 
friendly  in  the  action,  and  Willie,  with 
secret  sympathy,  had  noticed  with  what 
supreme  contempt  the  cat  had  turned  her 
back  upon  the  scene  beyond  the  foot- 
lights, though  it  was  one  of  Thyrza's 
greatest  hits.  He  and  the  cat,  he  felt,  as 
he  rubbed  her  ears  and  she  purred  on  his 
knee,  were  on  one  side — all  those  were  on 
the  other.  .   .  . 

When  the  performance  was  over  Willie 
came  round  to  the  stage.  The  majority 
of  the  actors  had  hurried  off ;  but  there 
remained  Bembridge,the  Bryan  Kennedys, 
and  Thyrza.  Some  details  were  being 
discussed,  and  Bembridge  referred  again 
to  the  desirability  of  something  stronger 
to  take  Halliday  off  in  the  second  act. 
Willie  listened  and  assented,  but  felt  all 
the  time  that  he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter. 

'^  I  don't  believe  you  really  agree,"  said 
Thyrza,  playfully  emphasizing  the  word 
about  which  they  had  disputed.  ''  He's 
the   most   obstinate   old   mule   you   ever 
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saw,"  she  said  to  Nettie  Kennedy,  affect- 
ing to  give  Iter  lover  a  box  on  the  ears. 

These  little  passages  of  love-making 
before  others  were  beginning  to  be  com- 
mon. For  Thyrza  had  almost  completely- 
laid  aside  all  concealment,  and  it  was 
much  more  Willie  than  she  who  shrank 
from  having  their  liaison  made  public 
property.  It  was  Willie  who  had  the 
fear,  on  account  of  his  sisters  and  his 
mother — nay,  secretly,  but  much  more, 
on  account  of  Ela  Featherstone  like- 
wise. .  .  . 

Thyrza  had  captured  him.  But  how  ? 
Why ?  ''By  her  infinite  charms  and  her 
devotion,"  Willie  answered  to  himself. 

This  time  Willie  inwardly  shrank  from 
Thyrza  and  her  playful  ways,  which — 
was  it  his  fancy  or  not  ? — were  apt,  he 
thought,  to  be  much  more  kittenish  and 
infantile  when  there  was  any  third  person 
present  to  observe  them  than  at  other 
times. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Poor  dear,  you  must  be  about  tired  to 
death  !  "  said  Thyrza,  when  they  were  in 
their  hansom  once  more.  It  was  dark 
now,  and  she  rested  her  head  contentedly 
against  Willie's  shoulder.  '^  I'm  just 
ravenous  for  my  tea,  ain't  you  ?  " 

But  she  did  not  give  him  much  time  to 
answer.  "Did  I  do  it  well?"  she  went 
on.  "I  think  I  can  cry,  that's  one  thing 
about  me.  .  .  I'd  like  to  try  dying  on  the 
stage  ;  that's  what  makes  me  mad  with 
Bembridge,  that  he  won't  let  me.  He 
says  it  would  look  as  if  I  wanted  to  set 
myself  in  comparison  with  Sarah.  Why 
should  one  person  have  a  monopoly  of 
dying  on  the  stage  ?  It's  ridiculous,  isn't 
it  ?  .  .  .     I  just  see  how  I'd  do  it.  .  ." 
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It  was  curious  that  when  Thyrza  went 
into  these  long  soliloquies  out  loud,  she 
relapsed  into  a  speech  much  more 
American  than  her  usual  speech  at  the 
present  time. 

All  the  time  that  she  was  discussing 
her  own  short-comings  (for  the  purpose 
of  being  contradicted)  and  her  own  strong 
points,  a  voice  within  Willie  Lancroft 
kept  on  saying,  ''  You  must  go  home  to 
your  rooms  by  yourself  to-night,  and 
think  it  all  over.  It's  all-important." 
What  he  had  to  think  over  he  only  half 
knew  ;  but  his  whole  mind  assented  to  the 
inward  voice. 

Thyrza  was  still  full  of  the  play  while 
they  sat  at  tea  together.  '^  I  think  I 
shall  bring  them  downi  with  that  line, 
'  Marriage  without  love  is  more  unholj 
than  love  without  marriage,'  when  Harold 
cowers  back  and  all  that.  .  ." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  noticed  that 
Willie  looked  depressed.  "  He  is  an 
egotistical  chap,"  as  Hope  once  said 
of    him,  she  thought    to   herself  with  a 
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sudden  movement  of  anger.  ''  I  don't 
believe  he  cares  a  bit  about  my  acting." 
The  thought  swept  through  her  without 
her  being  aware  of  it,  and  then  another 
still  more  swift  and  unbidden.  ''After 
all,  Hope  was  more  of  a  man.'*  But 
here  she  controlled  herself.  "  He's  a 
love  of  a  boy,"  she  settled  with  herself, 
"  and  I  like  spoiling  him.   .  ." 

Willie  had  all  his  deepest  thoughts 
absorbed  in  the  problem  how  he  was  to 
get  back  to  his  rooms,  and  to  be  alone 
for  once — to  think. 

''  You  must  be  off  and  dress,  dear 
boy,"  said  Thyrza.  ''  We  dine  at  Julia's, 
to-night." 

''  Oh,  I — I  can't  dine  there  to-night," 
Willie  said.  ''  I  must  stay  at  home  and 
work  to-night  in  Adam  Street." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  got  to  do  at 
Adam  Street  ? "  said  Thyrza,  in  her 
imperious  way. 

''  I've  got  some  work  to  do,"  and 
before  Thyrza  had  time  to  answer,  he 
said,  "  I've  thought  of  something.     I  got 
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an  idea  to-day  at  the  rehearsal.  .  .  I  want 
to  think  it  out." 

"  "What  idea  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 
said  Thyrza,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  W — well,  an  idea.  .  .  for  a  story.  I 
can't  explain.  .  .  It's  too  incomplete.  .  . 
I — I  must  think  it  out." 

A  flush  had  mounted  to  Thyrza's 
cheeks.  ''  An  idea — for  a  story, ^'  she  was 
just  going  to  say  with  sarcastic  emphasis. 
But  she  checked  herself. 

"  As  you  like,  dear,"  she  said,  in  those 
wonderful  tones  of  hers.  "  Then  stay 
and  dine  with  me.  I  shan't  go  to  Julia's 
either.     You  can  go  home  after." 

''  Oh,  Thyrza,  what  humbug  !  " 

"  JSTo,  I  shan't  go  without  you ;  so  stay 
and  make  yourself  comfortable  for  the 
present,"  and  she  laid  her  head  against 
Willie's  shoulder  with  a  deep  soft  sigh. 

"  Oh,  you'd  better,  really,  you  know. 
After  all,  it  doesn't  do  for  us  to  go  every- 
where together." 

''  Why  doesn't  it  do  ?  "  said  Thyrza, 
starting    up    and    flushing    once    more. 
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^*  Do  you  mean  that  you're  ashamed  of 
me  ?  I  believe  you  are,  you  want  to 
throw  me  off.  That's  the  storij  you've 
got  in  your  mind." 

It  was  a  random  shot,  purely.  These 
sudden  bursts  of  passion  on  Thyrza's 
part  had  become  rather  common  of  late. 
They  were  quite  a  surprise  to  Willie  at 
first ;  for  he  had  known  her  only  in  her 
outside  social,  sociable  manner.  But, 
though  these  taunts  were  thrown  out 
without  any  serious  meaning  on  Thyrza's 
part,  they  left  a  certain  scar  or  stain  on 
her  lover's  mind,  and  undermined  the 
ground  on  which  they  both  stood. 

'^  What  a  slave  I  am  !  "  Willie  said  to 
himself.  The  soft  tones,  the  sigh  had 
almost  determined  him  to  give  up  the 
thought  of  his  solitary  evening.  But 
the  more  he  thought  of  giving  it  up,  the 
more  conscious  he  became  of  its  vital 
importance.  It  was  a  crisis  in  his  life, 
he  began  to  feel. 

When  he  had  got  to  that  point,  Thyrza 
suddenly  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck 
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and  kissed  him  again  and  again,  passion- 
ately. 

''  Don't  go,  dear  ;  stay  witli  me.  You 
can  do  what  you  thought  of  another 
time,"  she  said. 

"  JSTo,  I  can't.  Do  be  reasonable.  I'm 
sorry  ;  but  this  once  I  must  go  to-night. 
I  can't  do  those  things  another  time. 
All  the  ideas  would  be  gone,  and  it's  only 
for  this  once."  But,  do  what  he  would, 
"Willie  could  not  speak  quite  openly  and 
naturally.  .  . 

Thyrza  looked  at  him  darkly  for  one 
moment,  and  drew  in  her  breath.  But 
this  time  she  restrained  herself,  and  only 
emitted  one  sigh,  more  touching  than  the 
previous  one. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  sprang  upon 
her  feet.     "  Good  God,"  she  said.     "  It 
can't  be  that !     What  brutes  men  are  ! 
But  I  don't  think  he's  like  that.     I  mus 
watch,  though." 

And  she  got  a  hansom  and  followed 
Willie  in  his  ;  saw  him  alight  alone  ;  and, 

YOL.   III.  p 
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for  a  long  while,  kept  a  distant  watch 
upon  his  door.  Men,  strolling  along 
John  Street,  tried  hard  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  face  beneath  her  veil ;  and  one  or 
two  spoke  to  her.  But  that  she  did  not 
mind.  At  last,  as  nearly  satisfied  as  it 
was  possible  for  one  of  her  disposition  to 
be  that  her  fears  were  groundless,  she 
went  home,  remembering,  now,  that  she 
had  never  sent  any  excuse  to  Julia  Reed. 

''  I  wish  I  had  stayed,"  was  Willie's 
first  thought  when  he  got  back  to  his 
rooms.  "  Why  couldn't  I  stay  ?  How 
terrible  that  short  sigh  was  ?  But  I 
couldn't :  it  was  impossible.  I  couldn't, 
I  couldn't  have  stayed.  .  ."  And  his 
mind  grew  confused  with  the  recollection 
of  Thyrza's  weeping  on  the  stage,  and  of 
her  weeping  on  his  bosom — of  a  sudden 
thought,  a  sudden  memory  which  had 
assailed  him  then.     What  was  it  ? 

But  before  he  had  found  an  answer 
his  thoughts  had  strayed  elsewhere.  It 
seemed    to   him  to-night   as  if    he   were 
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coming  back  to  his  rooms  after  a  long 
absence — not  as  if  he  had  been  here 
this  morning.  It  was  three  years  and 
rather  more  since  he  had  first  installed 
himself  in  these  rooms,  bidding  a  good- 
bye, which  he  felt  would  be  final,  to  his 
double — London  and  Paris — life  ;  a  good- 
bye, too,  to  his  wanderings  and  the 
privations  he  had  endured  m  his  days 
of  struggle.  They  were  all  over,  those 
days. 

To-night,  came  back  to  him  all  his 
sensations  on  first  taking  possession  of 
this  settled  home.  The  pleasurable  feel- 
ing had  never  quite  left  him,  and  in  all 
the  terrible  sufferings  which  had  inter- 
vened, it  had  formed  a  certain  ground- 
melody  below  the  stormy  music,  beating 
him  back  from  despair.  No  place  had 
ever  attracted  him  more  or  seemed 
more  quickly  to  fit  itself  into  his  thoughts 
and  imaginations  than  this  room  had 
done.  A  room  not  large,  but  large 
enough  ;  two  high  narrow  windows 
draped  in  rather  dingy  curtains — for 
p  2 
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even  after  three  years  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood curtains  begin  to  take  a  smoke- 
dried  tinge — but,  in  material,  passably 
rich,  and  falling  in  massive  folds.  Be- 
hind each  fold  of  these  curtains  there 
had  seemed  to  him  to  lurk  an  idea,  a 
story,  a  familiar  spirit  to  help  him  in 
his  work.  And  the  same,  more  or  less, 
with  all  the  furniture.  He  had  bought 
most  of  it  from  the  outgoing  tenant.  It 
was  simple,  solid,  dingy,  historic  ;  nay, 
pregnant  with  histories,  which  in  due 
time  he  would  learn  to  decipher.  So  he 
had  thought  in  those  opening  days — not 
vainly  altogether. 

The  ceiling  was  yellow  with  age — not 
a  commonplace  ceiling  this  either ;  the 
firelight  played  about  its  mouldings  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  mantelpiece  was 
of  clouded  marble,  and  the  upper  part 
inlaid  with  serpentine.  By  constantly 
looking  at  the  mantelpiece  its  owner 
had  come  to  see  half  a  dozen  pictures  in 
the  veins  of  the  marble — here  a  rabbit's 
head  with  one  long  ear  drooped ;  above 
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it,  a  ghost  stretched  a  bony  finger  ;  there 
was  a  turnip  face  with  a  cocked  hat  atop 
of  it ;  an  elephant's  head  blurred  a  little 
at  the  back.  These  heads  of  the  chim- 
neypiece,  too,  had  been  a  part  of  his 
life,  friendly  and  familiar.  There  had 
been  moments,  indeed,  when  everything 
in  the  room  knew  of  his  misery,  without 
raising  a  finger  to  help.  But  in  the  end 
the  earher  inspiration  of  the  place  had 
always  come  back.  .  .   . 

Then  ;  yes,  in  those  days  of  torment ; 
but  not  now.  What  had  changed  them — 
the  whole  room  ?  For  months  their  voices 
had  been  quite  silent ;  they  were  utterly 
dead  pieces  of  furniture,  nothing  more  : 
no  more  friendly  intercourse  between 
him  and  them.  Why?  For  months — 
for  three  months,  just  so  long  as  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Thyrza  had  begun  to 
grow  to  something  more  than  acquaint- 
ance, something  (as  he  saw  in  looking 
back)  rather  more  than  friendship  even. 
Yes.  That  it  was,  that  had  wrecked 
him — taken     all     his    real     imagination 
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away.  The  story  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind.  What  Ela  could  not  do  Thyrza 
had  done.  His  peace,  his  fearful  inno- 
cence had   gone    away — for  ever.    .    .    . 

Then  once  more  floated  before  the  eyes 
of  Willie  L  an  croft's  mind  the  face  of 
Ela  Featherstone  as  it  had  forced  itself 
upon  his  memory  yesterday.  That  was 
romance — there  was  inspiration  in  that. 
The  pain  did  not  matter.  It  did  not  shut 
the  doors  upon  his  imagination.  But 
this — Bembridge  with  his  ''  he  must  have 
some  strong  lines  to  take  him  off,"  or 
throwing  his  brush  against  his  canvas 
in  the  scene  with  Beatrice,  Halliday, 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  —  "  Nay, 
Thyrza  herself,  if  you  come  to  that,'* 
said  a  voice,  to  which  he  would  not 
listen.  .  .  . 

He  turned  from  the  table,  leant  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  looked 
into  the  fire. 

A  procession  of  ghosts.  There  was 
the  man  he  had  met  in  the  Paris  cata- 
combs, the  ex-officer  of  dragoons,  whose 
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wife  had  contrived  that  strange  revenge 
upon  him ;  the  three  dynamiters  (anar- 
chists, at  all  events),  whom  he  had  once 
overheard  in  the  cafe  in  the  Rue  des 
Amandiers — each  had  his  history  written 
(or  to  be  guessed)  upon  his  face  ;  the 
sailor  he  had  met  at  Limehouse  who  had 
lived  three  years  in  Japan,  and  the 
history  of  his  night  in  the  temple  there. 
There  was  the  tea-planter  who  had  sur- 
vived a  little  massacre  of  Europeans  in 
Nerwar.  There  was  poor  Pine's  history, 
his  short  commonplace  romance,  and  his 
widowerhood.  There  were  twenty  others 
whose  histories,  real  or  imagined,  had 
grown  to  be  a  part  of  him — once.  There 
were  other  beings  who  had  no  actual 
existence  in  the  world  but  for  him,  yet 
had  (once)  been  not  less  real — stories  of 
to-day  or  of  long  ago. 

"  Once."  Ah,  woe  !  They  had  been 
transformed.  They  were  robbed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  turned  into  fleeting 
ghosts  such  as  those  he  saw  in  the  fire- 
light.    There  was  a  sort  of  imagination 
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left  to  him — but  it  was  of  a  wholly  fan- 
tastic kind,  un creative.  And,  for  the 
rest.  .  .  He  constructed  stories  now — stories 
for. plays — they  did  not  make  themselves. 
These  ghosts  of  his  own  creations  looked 
at  him  now  with  sad  meaningless  eyes, 
and  passed  by,  a  procession  long  as  those 
in  the  magic  mirror, — 


"Another  yet  !  A  seventh  !  I'll  see  no  more 
And  yet  an  eighth  appears  who  bears  a  glass, 
"Which  shows  me  many  more — " 


and  as  intangible.  .  .  . 

He  could  remember  still  the  very 
moment  of  his  existence  when  he  seemed 
to  awake  to  the  poetic  side  of  life,  the 
creative  side,  whatever  it  was — some- 
thing that  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 
infinitude,  and  that  sense  had  remained 
with  him  ever  since.  It  had  come  one 
evening  as  he  stood  in  the  play-room, 
the  ex-nursery,  at  Speilby,  and  looked 
out  over  the  garden  to  the  rampart  of 
sandhills  and  to  the  vague  horizon 
beyond,  now  just  beginning  to  be  swal- 
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lowed  in  the  twiliglit.  He  had  com- 
posed some  boyish  verses  as  he  looked, — 

"  Dreadful  night  approach  not  near, 
With  thy  plumy  wings  of  fear ; 
Only  gentle  twilight  fall 
On  my  trees  and  garden  wall." 

That  was  how  they  had  begun,  after 
some  model,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  then 
in  his  memory.  Once  more  all  that 
scene  rose  up  in  his  mind's  eye. 

"  Only  gentle  twilight  fall   • 
On  my  trees  and  garden  wall." 

Rubbish,  no  doubt.  But  innocent  rubbish, 
not  sham.  Rubbish  that  carried  a  certain 
charm  to  him  even  now.  Think  of  that 
play  by  comparison  !  Bembridge  dashing 
his  brush  against  the  canvas  ! 

Think  of  the  whole  class  of  people  to 
whom  Thyrza  had  introduced  him,  who 
were  now  his  chief  companions !  Strange, 
as  short  a  time  ago  as  yesterday,  he  had 
thought  how  wonderfully  clever  they  were 
as  a  class,  how  quick  and  witty.  He 
found  that  their  brilliancy  was  catching. 
Never  in  his  life  before  had  he,  Willie 
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Lancroft,  been  so  sharp,  said  such  smart 
things  as  he  had  done  of  late.  What  a 
free,  joyous,  friendly  life  it  was  ! 

But,  to-night,  how  the  scene  had 
changed  !  It  was  as  if  a  stage  scene 
fell  down  and  he  saw  the  bare  brick 
walls  and  the  rafters  behind  it.  These 
people  had  nothing  inside  them.  Their 
very  friendliness  was  an  unconscious 
acting.  Everything  about  them,  their 
wit  even,  was  pasteboard,  mere  simula- 
tion. He  had  stepped  into  a  world  which 
he  did  not  know,  which  knew  him  not. 
He  had  lost  touch  almost  with  his  very 
existence.  Had  he  not  been  carried  into 
that  world  perforce,  when  he  was  almost 
annihilated  and  his  will  was  weak  ? — into 
a  region  in  which  he  knew  himself  no 
more. 

Willie  had  been  of  late  losing  all  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment.  The  man- 
agers and  actors  he  met  spoke  a  language 
which  had  no  place  in  his  vocabulary. 
Their  ideas  of  what  was  clever,  sharp, 
taking,   had   nothing  to  say  to    his  old 
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ideas,  once  dear  enougli,  of  what  was 
solid  work,  and  wliat  was  mere  trickery. 
Up  to  now  he  had  been  clinging  with  des- 
peration to  the  belief  that  Thyrza  under- 
stood him  and  his  aims,  that  she  could 
translate  them  into  a  language  in  which 
they  could  be  clear  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  To-night  this  belief  was 
shattered — he  could  not  tell  how.  Was 
Thyrza's  real  intention  to  conform  herself 
to  him,  or  to  conform  him  to  her  ?  Ah  ! 
there  was  no  doubt  which  :  nay,  he  had 
really  seen  it  before,  though  never  so 
clearly  as  now.  Had  she  not  really 
captured  him  as  a  man  might  capture  a 
slave?  Seeming — no,  no,  not  seeming, 
meaning  to  sacrifice  herself  to  him,  had 
she  not  really  bought  him  thereby  ? 

An  icy  hand  seemed  to  pass  down  his 
spine.  It  was  as  though  the  past  years 
were  rising  up  to  judge  him.  This  room 
— yes,  it  had  been  full  of  inspiration 
once.  But,  after  all,  had  it  been  so  full 
of  hope  and  of  possibilities  as  that  first 
London  home  of  his,  the  first  home  of  his 
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own  in  New  Ormond  Street?  All  life 
was  before  him  on  tlie  day  that  he  settled 
down  in  those  dingy  lodgings.  Now  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  lived  through  every- 
thing and  had  no  more  power  of  feeling, 
and,  therefore,  no  more  power  of  creation. 
If  he  had  any  sentiment,  any  sympathy  left, 
it  wasnotforhis  workof  recent  years.  That 
was  as  if  burnt  out  of  him  by  what  it  had 
led  to,  by  Ela,  by  Thyrza.  But  he  would 
have  given  all  he  possessed,  have  sacri- 
ficed all  his  reputation,  such  as  it  was,  to 
bring  back  those  innocent  early  days  of 
hope.  Yes,  if  he  could  start,  even  if  he 
did  so  at  his  present  age,  just  where  he 
was  when  he  had  determined  to  be  a  poet 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  Who  knows,  if  he 
had  persevered,  whether  he  might  not 
have  done  something  at  that  ?  "What 
was  the  use  of  this  eternal  striving  to 
mahe  things,  ugly  things  ?  What  an 
ugly  thing  he  had  made  of  his  own  life  ! 
So  he  thought  in  his  depression. 

In  the  midst  of  his  realistic  studies  in 
Paris,  he  had  fallen  ill,  had  been  in  the 
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hospital  for  weeks  with  rheumatic  fever. 
When  he  was  recovering  he  made  the 
last  attempt  at  poetry  that  he  had  ever 
made,  and  he  sent  the  thing — a  sonnet, 
called  "  The  Door  of  Death  "—to  Sloane- 
Jarvis.  He  had  had  an  unrecognized 
hope  that  he  would  get  some  strong  word 
of  encouragement  from  his  ancient  men- 
tor :  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  succeed 
in  his  original  career.  The  poem  came 
back  very  clearly  to  his  memory  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  got 
even  an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 

Ah  !  those  days  of  Sloane-Jarvis's 
inspiration — those  days  at  the  bank — 
his  poetry,  his  great  conceptions,  never 
brought  to  tangible  form — his  visions  of 
Nature — and  above  all,  his  love,  his  life 
— they  were  all  ruined — all  brought  to 
nothing. 

Had  he  not  anticipated  this  lot  from 
the  beginning — had  a  forewarning  of  it 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  ?  The  warning 
voice,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  contained  in 
that  very  twilight  vision  ;  in  the  voice  of 
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the  sea.  He  could  hear  it  now  as  if  it 
were  actually  in  his  ears— that  never- 
silent  voice  which  had  been  with  him 
since  his  birth.  Oh — h — h  !  It  was  one 
long  sigh  after  sigh.  How  infinitely  sad  ! 
What  a  presage  of  failure  !  Hoo — oo — o  ! 
That  was  the  sound  of  it.  .  •  . 

Good  God  !  He  could  bear  it  no  more. 
.  .  .  His  brain  was  going  round.  Was  it 
Thyrza's  sigh  ?  How  could  he  leave  her  ? 
What  a  brick  she  had  been  to  him.  What 
hard  luck  she  had  had  all  her  life.  How 
she  had  helped  him — according  to  her 
lights — tried  to  help  him. 

"  I'm  ruined,  ruined,  ruined  any  way," 
he  thought,  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  next  week  saw  Willie  seated  in  a 
stage  box,  assisting  at  the  production  of 
In  the  Wood.  People  had  now  come 
back  to  town  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, or  after  the  recess — for  Parlia- 
ment had  been  opened  the  week  before. 
He  saw  a  number  of  faces  that  he  knew 
or  had  known.  Fortunately,  etiquette 
does  not  expect  an  author  on  his  first 
night  to  go  among  his  friends.  Willie 
had  shrunk  from  doing  this.  Though 
why?  They  were  no  better  than  he 
was,  he  thought.  Now  that  his  liaison 
with  Thyrza  was  beginning  to  be  far 
more  shameful  than  it  had  been,  for  the 
first  time  it  weighed  less  on  Willie's 
conscience. 
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Thyrza  liad  been  so  full  of  her  part  that 
she  seemed  to  forget  everybody  and  every- 
thing else  except  the  coming  audience 
at  the  Society.  Willie  had  become  for 
her  only  a  sample  on  whom  to  try  experi- 
ments. Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  must 
have  noticed  how  her  lover  was  changed. 
But,  superficially,  he  was  gayer  and  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time  :  the  better  the  rehearsals  went,  the 
more  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
play — as  it  was  conceived  not  by  himself, 
but  by  Bembridge  and  Thyrza.  He  had 
got  into  the  free  habits  with  money 
which  mark  the  class  to  which  he  now 
belonged,  the  taste  for  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance. 

The  class  to  which  he  now  belonged. 
All  his  inner  man  protested  against  this 
absorption  into  Thyrza's  life  and  surround- 
ings. But  outwardly  it  was  going  on 
unchecked.  Only  this  evening,  as  he  sat 
by  himself  in  the  box,  he  felt  how  utterly 
indifferent  he  really  was  to  the  success 
or  failure  of   the  piece.     If  a  fairy  had 
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offered  liim  the  choice  between  success  or 
failure,  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  choose 
the  latter.  Not  that  he  could  have  done 
that.  His  vanity  would  have  suffered 
too  much  ;  he  anticipated  the  sneers  of 
Bembridge  on  the  amateur  playwright, 
who  yet  thought  he  knew  all  about  it. 
But  if  he  did  succeed,  what  then  ?  That 
and  nothing  else  for  the  rest  of  his  life  : 
day  by  day  he  was  more  losing  touch 
with  sincerity  and  with  nature — things  so 
hard  at  all  times  to  keep  in  touch  with. 

Never  had  a  playwright  looked  more 
coldly  upon  the  playing  of  his  first  piece. 
But  it  was  going,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge.  Even  in 
the  student-scene  the  audience  took  the 
repartees  much  better  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, only  they  took  the  worst  ones  best 
— that  joke  about  women  painting  them- 
selves, which  was  originally  a  piece  of 
Kennedy's  gag,  better  than  the  wittiest 
thing  Willie  had  written. 

Then  he  went  to  the  wings  to  speak  a 
word  to  Thyrza  before  she  went  on.     He 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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found  her  just  coming  out  of  lier  dressing- 
room,  a  little  group  of  actors,  including 
Bembridge,  surrounding  her  :  some  had 
rather  a  harassed  look,  but  they  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  in  good  spirits  ;  and  Willie 
noticed  the  cordiality  of  Bembridge's 
manner  as  he  said, — 

*'Well,  dear  boy,  I  think  it's  going. 
I  think  we  shall  pull  it  through,"  and  he 
seized  Willie  by  the  elbow. 

"  Oh,  you'll  pull  it  through  all  right," 
Willie  said.  ''You'd  pull  anything 
through  :  you've  only  got  to  put  your 
back  into  it,"  he  spoke  low  to  Bembridge 
only.  Now  that  he  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  curtain,  all  the  excitement  of  the 
contest  and  the  victory  seemed  to  descend 
upon  him  ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  know, 
too,  how  to  deal  with  actors,  and  to 
flatter  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent. 

"  Yes,  I  think  they're  beginning  to 
like  me,"  said  the  actor-manager  in  a 
self-satisfied  way.  And  then  Willie  said 
much  the  same  thing,  aside,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  company.     ''  Nothing  could  be 
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better  than  your  Dick,"  lie  said  to 
Halliday.  ^'  I  never  could  quite  get  into 
the  character  myself  till  I  saw  you  do  it." 
And  so  to  the  rest. 

"  How  do  you  think  Bembridge  does  ?  " 
said  Halliday,  later  in  the  evening. 

'^  Oh,  very  well — very  well  on  the 
whole.  A  good  piece  of  all-round 
acting." 

''  Kather  wants  go,  doesn't  he  ?  But 
he's  very  safe,  that's  what  you  always 
feel  with  Bembridge.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  didn't  cotton  to  your  Harold 
very  much." 

''  'No  ;  one  can  see  that." 

''  I  put  him  up  to  that  dodge  of  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  while  he  says  that 
line  about  happiness — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean, '  The  world  can't  make 
happiness,  but  it  can  mar  it.' " 

"  Yes  ;  good  line  that,  you  know." 

^'  Very  glad  you  think  so." 

"  Well,"  Halliday  went  on,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  Willie's  reply, 
*'  my  conception  of  Dick  was — I  said  to 
Q  2 
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mjself — you  can't  play  that  part  too 
simply.  I  tell  you  what  T  thought  of 
doing,  and  I  think  I'll  try  it  to-morrow 
night.  Where  I  come  to  those  lines 
about  Bembridge  marrying  Susanne,  you 
know,  I  shall  just  stand  straight  in  front 
of  the  audience,  and  they  won't  see  a 
change  in  my  attitude  till  my  voice 
breaks,  when  I  say,  '  She  won't  know 
that  it  was  my  doing,'  and  that,  you 
know." 

'^My  dear  chap/'  said  Willie,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  evening.  ''  I've 
never  seen  a  more  subtle  bit  of  acting 
than  yours  in  that  passage.  The  way 
you  manage  your  paint  brushes  even. 
It's  quite  a  miracle  of  art." 

*'  It's  wonderful  anybody  could  write 
such  an  actable  play  the  first  time,"  said 
Halliday,  not  less  cordially,  "  positively 
wonderful.  We  all  agreed  that  after 
the  dress  rehearsal.  I  wish  you'd  been 
there.  .   .  ." 

And  the  author  and  actor  became  as 
sentimentally  friendly  as  if  they  had  been 
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two  brothers  meeting  after  a  separation 
of  years.  .  .  . 

Willie  said  tlie  same  sort  of  things  to 
Thjrza,  only  mucli  more  strongly  and 
with  much  more  sentiment.  How  had 
he  ever  felt  that  half- shrinking  from 
Thyrza  which  had  begun  to  grow  on 
him  ?  .  .   . 

"  Call.  You're  called.  Isn't  it  splen- 
did, my  darling  ?  " 

Then  came  the  supper  which  Willie 
gave ;  toasts  and  friendship  and  senti- 
ment almost,  nay,  on  the  part  of  Halliday, 
who  had  drunk  liberally,  quite,  to  tears. 

But  the  next  day  it  was  all  different. 
Willie  went  to  his  club  and  found  that  he 
was  quite  a  hero.  He  had  been  rather 
rapidly  growing  in  reputation  for  the  last 
half  year,  and  now  the  dramatic  success 
had  put  on  a  coping-stone.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  small  pleasure  of  gratified 
vanity  to  be  got  out  of  this.  But,  behind 
all,    Willie    heard    the    warning    voices 
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whicli  had  spoken  to  liim  at  the  rehearsal 
and  afterwards  at  Adam  Street.  Every 
fresh  tribute  to  his  good  fortune  only 
riveted  the  chains  which  bound  him  to 
his  new  career  of  popularity-hunting. 
He  saw  before  him  a  vista  of  these 
victories,  Pyrrhic  victories  in  reality, 
worse  for  his  peace  of  mind  than  any 
defeat. 

Among  other  people  from  whom  he 
heard  about  his  success  were  his  own 
relations.  Carry  wrote  ;  his  mother  sent 
a  message  ;  even  Uncle  Godfred  wrote 
to  congratulate  him.  '*  I  wish  you  could 
have  come  down  while  Hope  was  with  us," 
he  said.  ''  But  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  us  a  visit  soon."  It 
seemed  most  strange,  getting  all  these 
congratulations  from  his  own  people. 
The  play  and  Thyrza  seemed  to  him  so 
intimately  bound  up  together,  that  he 
could  have  fancied  that  they  might  read 
in  the  paper  of  his  liaison  with  the 
popular  actress. 

He  had  a  letter  from  Charlie,  too,  the 
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same  day,  but  for  once  she  wrote  less  on 
Willie's  account  than  lier  own.  She 
began  about  the  play,  ''  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  what  you  were  about,  you  shame- 
ful boy?"  she  wrote.  "It  must  be  a 
grand  thing  being  called  on  at  the  end. 
What  did  you  feel  like  ?  "  Very  soon  she 
went  on  to  tell  her  own  news.  "  But  I 
am  so  egotistical  to-day  I  cannot  think 
or  write  much  about  any  affairs  but  my 
own — and  somebody  else's.  I  wonder 
what  you'll  say  when  I  tell  you  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married.  You  must  be 
pleased  and  approve,  dear,  for  I'm  so 
awfully  happy,  I  can't  say  how  much. 
It's  to  Mr.  Carbery.  I  told  you  about 
him,  you  know  ;  he's  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  ; 
and,  Willie,  he  wants  to  come  and  see 
you  when  he  goes  back  to  town.  You 
must  like  him  ;  I  am  sure  you  will,  won't 
you  ?  It's  about  a  year  we've  known 
each  other,  since  he  came  in  January 
to  give  some  lectures  at  Hilstone.  But 
he  only  asked  me  yesterday  to  marry 
him.     So,  of  course,  I  write  to  tell  you  at 
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once,  and  mother,  and  Carry,  too.  I  am 
so  awfully  happy,  Willie  ;  I  think  I've 
said  that  once  already,  but  I  must  say  it 
again.  I  only  want  one  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  for  you  to  be  engaged, 
too.  It's  better  than  writing  the  very 
best  play  in  the  world,  I'm  certain  of 
that.  .  .   ." 

"  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me." 
JSTever  had  he  read  anything  in  his  life 
which  made  him  feel  more  miserable, 
more  degraded,  more  hateful  of  himself, 
of  his  past  and  of  his  present,  than  this 
simple  letter  of  Charlie's.  He  had  not 
thought  much  of  her  lately.  But  now  he 
saw  the  immense  gulf  which  had  yawned 
between  them — a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
her  happiness  and  innocence,  and  his 
misery  and  guilt.  Yes,  he  would  cer- 
tainly say  all  the  nice  things  he  could 
think  of,  and  be  as  friendly  to  this  Car- 
bery  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  But  what 
a  wretch  and  what  a  humbug  he  should 
feel  all  the  time  ! 

There  was  one  other  piece  of  informa- 
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tion  in  Charlie's  letter,  whicli  had  an 
interest  for  Willie.  ^' Who  do  you  think 
I  found  waiting  in  my  sitting-room  one 
day  last  week,  when  I  came  in  from 
school  ?  Hope  !  '  What  on  earth  brings 
you  to  Hilstone,  my  dear  Hope  ?  '  I  said. 
It  seems,  he's  been  going  about  some  of 
the  iron  towns  in  the  north,  making 
studies  in  foundries  and  pits,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  told  me  he'd  been 
paying  a  long  visit  at  Battersby.  Wasn't 
that  a  wonder  !  I  wonder  how  he 
settled  it  about  going  to  church,  and 
smoking  in  his  bedroom,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  couldn't  tell  me  anything 
about  you,  which,  of  course,  was  what  I 
most  wanted  to  know  about.  He  seems 
rather  odd,  a  good  deal  changed  in  some 
ways.     But  he  was  decidedly  nice  to  me." 

The  day  after  Willie  got  this  letter 
from  his  sister,  he  received  another  stab. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  usual  box  at  the 
Society,  and,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  stalls, 
he  suddenly  beheld  the  face  of  Ela — Ela 
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Ilbert,  as  she  was  now.  She  had  been 
married  just  before  Christmas  :  no  doubt 
she  had  just  come  back  from  her  honey- 
moon. There  sat  Ilbert  beside  her,  look- 
ing as  alert  and  self-satisfied  as  usual, 
but  not  very  lover-like.  ''  How  wonder- 
fully little  she  is  changed,"  said  Willie  to 
himself,  feeling  as  if  it  had  been  nine 
years  and  not  nine  months  since  he 
had  parted  with  her.  He  shrank  back 
guiltily  into  the  corner  of  the  box, 
ashamed  of  feeling  ashamed,  while  it  was 
she  who  ought  to  have  been  so.  But  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  her  face. 
He  thought  she  had  seen  him,  and  that  she 
carefully  avoided  ever  turning  her  eyes 
towards  that  box. 

Had  Thyrza  recognized  her  too  i 
There  had  been  something  wanting  in 
her  playing  that  night,  and  she  was  very 
fretful  in  consequence  when  she  came 
away,  and  exasperated  by  Willie's 
absence  of  mind. 

Now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  though  he 
had  been  going  more  among  his  friends  of 
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late,  lie  liad  seen  nothing  of  Maitland. 
He  did  not  know  whether  Featherstone 
was  in  town  or  not.  But  it  had  generally 
been  Maitland  who  came  and  looked  him 
np.  '^  He's  not  the  sort  of  chap  to  keep 
out  of  my  way  because  of  Ela — that 
would  be  too  absurd,"  WilHe  said  to 
himself.  ''  I  wonder  if  he  has  heard 
talk  about  me  and  Thyrza — whether  Ela 
has.  Well,  what  if  she  has  ;  she  will  see 
the  result  of  her  handiwork."  After  all, 
if  Maitland  had  heard,  that  would  not 
be  a  reason  for  his  keeping  away,  "  unless 
— well — yes — he  may  think  that  Thyrza's 
actually  living  with  me  at  Adam  Street," 
Willie  added.  And  though  he  tried  to 
brazen  it  out  with  his  conscience,  the 
idea  of  Ela  thinking  of  him  in  such  a 
light  was  a  heavier  blow  even  than 
Charlie's  letter. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

For  the  first  week  of  a  new  part,  Thyrza 
was  always  utterly  absorbed  in  talking 
over  her  own  performance,  in  receiving 
congratulatory  calls  and  letters,  in  read- 
ing press  notices.  So  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  She  was  not  averse  to 
Willie's  keeping  rather  out  of  the  way, 
so  as  not  to  be  too  much  in  evidence 
when  her  drawing-room  was  full  of 
visitors.  For  she  liked  being  made  love 
to.  Then  the  excitement  began  to  abate 
a  little  ;  she  awoke  once  more  to  the 
common  world,  awoke  with  fretful  feelings 
like  those  of  a  spoilt  child  ;  and  the  first 
thing  she  noticed  was  that  Willie  was 
changed. 
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She  too  was  changed  towards  Willie  ; 
but  this  she  did  not  notice.  Times  and 
seasons  in  London  make  so  much  differ- 
ence in  people's  feelings.  Theirs  had 
been  an  autumn  love  affair ;  now  the 
season  was  beginning.  Thyrza  never 
said — did  not  even  think  this.  But  now 
she  was  surrounded  by  admirers  and 
courted  on  every  side,  she  began  to  resent 
Willie's  coolness.  She  had  made  his 
fortune.  (He  had  after  all,  but  not  from 
literary  vanity,  consented  that  the  play 
should  appear  with  his  name  only.)  Now 
he  was  as  cool  about  it,  as  if  he  owed  her 
nothing.  What  brutal  ingratitude  there 
was  in  man  !  Thyrza  had  made  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  by  her  acting  ;  and  she 
now  thought,  when  she  was  angry  with 
Willie,  that  she  had  written  the  larger 
portion.  Thus  the  two  lovers  gradually 
drew  apart. 

But  there  were  moments  too,  when  she 
returned  to  moods  of  passionate  tender- 
ness, and  Willie  to  moods  of  ineffable 
pity.     ''  It's   only   his    conscience   that's 
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uneasy,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  tried  to 
believe  what  she  said  to  be  true. 

"  What  am  1  to  do  ?  "  said  Willie  to 
himself,  for  the  thousandth  time.  In  the 
Wood  had  been  taken  off  that  night  for  a 
benefit.  He  had  come  late  that  afternoon 
to  see  Thyrza  ;  but  not  too  late  to  find  a 
little  group  of  her  special  friends  still  in 
the  drawing-room.  Among  them  was 
Warfchorpe,  who  now  greeted  Lancroft  in 
a  very  different  fashion  from  the  way 
he  had  done  two  years  ago. 

But  still  more  different  were  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Willie  Lancroft  received 
the  greeting.  That  garden  party  came 
back  into  his  mind.  N"ay,  was  it  not 
true,  he  thought,  that  every  scene  in 
which  he  had  ever  seen  Ela  Featherstone 
was  always  more  or  less  in  his  memory  ? 
In  what  spirits — the  spirits  of  innocence 
— he  had  been  pleased  at  the  recognition 
of  men  like  Warthorpe,  and  Clumber, 
and  Bryan  Kennedy.  How  he  hated 
them  all  now  !     How  he  hated  his  life  ! 
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An  immense  revolt  against  it  rose  in  his 
mind.   .   . 

The  others  went,  "Willie  stayed  on. 
''  You  must  stay  and  dine,"  Thyrza  had 
whispered.  Now  she  had  gone  upstairs 
to  change  her  frock.   .  .  . 

A  sharp  ring  came  at  the  door. 
''  Sounds  like  a  telegram,"  "Willie  said  to 
himself.  "I'd  give  anything  for  a  tele- 
gram which  would  oblige  her  to  go  off 
and  dine  somewhere  and  leave  me  an 
evening  to  myself." 

The  servant  opened  and  shut  the  door. 
Probably  it  was  a  telegram.  Thyrza 
came  down  presently.  She  said  nothing 
to  him  about  it.  Her  cheeks  were  rouged 
a  little  of  course  ;  but  she  looked  pale 
behind  the  rouge.  As  she  picked  up  an 
antimacassar  and  straightened  it  on  the 
chair  back,  Willie  saw  that  her  hand 
trembled.  They  went  through  dinner 
without  her  saying  anything  in  particular. 
But — yes — certainly  there  was  something 
on  her  mind.  Willie  could  have  told  that 
only  by  her  way  of  furtively  grasping  her 
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handkerchief  within  her  hand  or  pressing 
it  against  one  palm  with  the  fingers  of 
her  other  hand. 

Her  agitation  seemed  to  gain  on  her.- 
Willie  resented  it,  as  alas  !  he  had  begun 
secretly  to  resent  so  many  of  Thyrza's 
actions;  she  thought  she  could  play 
with  him,  tell  him  just  what  she 
chose,  withhold  just  what  she  chose, 
while  she  scrutinized  his  every  movement. 
(In  truth  she  would  have  given  worlds 
that  he  should  display  one  tenth  part  of 
her  own  exacting  jealousy.)  But  it  was 
coming  now,  he  felt  sure.  They  had 
gone  back  to  the  drawing-room  and  Sarah 
was  bringing  in  the  coffee.  Thyrza  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  "  How 
stupid,"  Willie  thought ;  '*  enough  to 
make  Sarah  listen  at  the  door." 

And  the  moment  that  the  servant  had 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  Thyrza  threw 
herself  upon  the  sofa  beside  Willie.  She 
would  have  thrown  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  but  he  was  holding  his  coffee  cup  in 
one  hand  and  a  cigarette  in  the    other. 
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And  by  a  sudden  instinct  or  impulse  lie 
kept  the  cup  in  liis  hand.  So  she  only 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

''  Oh,  my  darling,"  she  gasped.  ''  It*s 
over,  it's  all  over,  he's  dead." 

^'  Dead — who — not  Hope  ?  "  Willie  said, 
starting  back.  She  did  not  look  the 
least  sorry  for  anyone,  only  relieved. 

"  Hope — no — why,  my  husband.  At 
last !  "  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"Of  course,"  thought  Willie.  "Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that  before  ?  "  «  Good 
God,"  he  said  out  loud.  But  even  now  he 
did  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  fact  on 
him. 

"  And  I  am  free,  at  last,  at  last." 
Thyrza  said,  leaning  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  breaking  down  in  one  short 
sob.  "  We  can  be  married  now — at 
last !  " 

Then  the  full  meaning  of  it  all  burst 
upon  Willie  Lancroft.  Now  the  prison 
was  closing  round  him.  He  ought  to 
have  done  something,  sooner — but  what  ? 
He  could  not  tell. 

VOL.    TII.  B 
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"What  do  you  mean?*^  said  Thyrza, 
springing  up  suddenly  and  facing  him. 

Willie  tried  to  meet  her  eye  ;  but  he 
couldn't.  Wasn't  he  behaving  like  an 
utter  scoundrel  ?  Yet  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  have  expressed  delight  at 
being  able  to  marry  Thyrza. 

"  What  do  you  mea?i,"  she  repeated, 
her  nostrils  quivering,  ''  by  sitting  there 
and  saying  nothing?" 

But  at  that  moment  all  the  unuttered 
revolts,  all  the  vain  resistances  of  the  last 
weeks,  gathered  together  in  Willie's 
thoughts  in  one  gigantic  refusal. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  marry  you  !  "  he  cried.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  another  voice  that 
spoke  for  him  ;  and  he  hated  himself  as 
he  heard  it. 

Thyrza  caught  her  breath  as  he 
answered ;  then  standing  before  him, — 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  You  can't  marry 
me  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
What  do  you  mean?"  she  repeated  as 
if  there  were  some  magic  in  these 
words.     "  Do  you  mean  you  are  going  to 
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turn  me  off  ?  "  The  words  struck  chilly 
on  Willie's  heart  :  he  had  used  them  once 
himself.  He,  too,  got  up.  He  made  two 
paces  forward  and  leant  both  his  arms 
upon  the  chimneypiece  and  his  head 
between  them.  He  was  trembling.  But 
a  voice  within  him  said  that  it  was  now 
or  never.  "  I — I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said. 
'^I  can't.  "We've  made  a  mistake." 
(What  fiend  was  it  that  was  making  him 
say  almost  exactly  the  words  which  Ela 
had  said  to  him  ?) 

But  Thyrza  hardly  paid  any  attention 
to  his  words.  She,  too,  was  standing  by 
the  chimneypiece  with  one  hand  upon  it. 
She  looked  at  Willie  to  see  if  he  would 
look  at  her  ;  but  she  hardly  heard  what 
lie  said.  Then  she  tottered  into  a  chair 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  bands. 

"0  God!  0  God!  You  will  leave 
me  now,  now,  after  all  I  have  done — after 
everything.  You  will  take  me,  as  if  1  were 
a  girl  out  of  the  streets,  and  keep  me  as 
long  as  you  choose  and  then  show  me  the 
door.  Is  it  possible  anybody  could  be  so 
E  2 
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base,  so  mean,  such  a  wretch  as  you  are  ? 
Oh,  you  are  Idche — Idclie — Idche  !  Your 
cousin  is  worth  ten  thousand  of  you ! 
What  a  fool  I  have  been  ever  to  care  for 
you  !  0  God  !  I  see  the  folly  of  it  now. 
And  he  is  gone  and  I  shall  never  get  him 
back  again.  Oh — h — '*  Her  speech  was 
lost  in  one  long  trembling  groan. 

In  the  horror  of  witnessing  this  suffer- 
ing, all  thought,  all  sense  of  duty,  all 
knowledge  of  his  own  feelings  forsook 
Willie  Lancroft.  He  could  only  think  of 
how  he  was  to  stop  that  horrible  pain, 
and  yet,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

"  Don't,"  he  said,  "  don't,  Thyrza.  I'll 
do  anything  you  like." 

''Anything  I  like!  Hear  him!" 
Thyrza  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  up, 
trembling  now  with  rage.  "  You  have 
no  more  feeling  than  a  dog.  You  look 
like  one.  You  are  a  hound — a  hound,  do 
you  hear !  " 

Willie  indeed  felt  something  of  what 
she  said.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 
Why  was  it  he  seemed  so  incapable  of 
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feeling  ?  He  must  be  a  mere  brute,  as 
Thyrza  said  lie  was.  For  in  truth  Willie 
had  quite  forgotten  how  little  the  liaison 
between  them  had  been  of  his  making  : 
Thyrza  herself  had  forgotten  it  as  com- 
pletely. 

''  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  Willie 
went  on,  speaking  stupidly  enough.  ''  I 
can't  say  any  more.  I  will  do  what  you 
wish,  (and  yet,  ought  I  ?  "  said  his  con- 
science). 

'^  As  I  wish  ?  Is  that  all  you  feel  about 
me,  when  we  have  been  together  so  long  ? 
What  are  you  made  of  ?  You've  got  no 
heart,  not  a  scrap,  not  a  fragment." 

^^Now  I  am  punished,"  Willie  thought. 
"  God  !  what  a  mystery  it  all  is — love  and 
all  the  rest.  I,  thought  Ela  had  a  heart 
of  stone,  and  now  I  am  just  the  same  ! " 

But  the  only  e&ect  of  this  reflection  was 
to  make  his  love  for  Ela  Featherstone 
rise  up  once  more  in  all  its  freshness. 
"  Oh,  if  you  had  only  chosen  me,"  he 
apostrophized  her  in  his  thought,  "in- 
stead of   that  strutting  little  chatterer — 
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what  an  ideal  life  we  should  have  had. 
You  can't  care  for  him.  Oh,  my  God, 
what  misery  and  wrong  would  have  been 
avoided  !  "  It  all  flashed  through  him 
while  he  was  thinking  what  to  say  to 
Thyrza. 

^'  YouVe  got  somebody  else.  I  can  see 
it  in  your  face.  Oh,  men  are  brutes, 
brutes,  brutes  !  They've  always  been  so 
to  me.  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  in  your 
face,"  she  went  on.  All  her  love  was 
turned  to  gall.  She  began  to  trace  a 
certain  likeness  between  Willie  and  the 
detested  Edgar  Doble.  "  Ah !  It  was 
Hope  I  ought  to  have  married." 

*'  I  swear  I  haven't,"  Willie  answered, 
glad  that  the  subject  had  taken  this  turn. 
''  It  isn't  that.  I  know  you've  been  an 
awful  brick  to  me — "  Try  as  he  would 
to  think  of  Thyrza's  good  qualities  the 
vision  of  Ela  would  stand  in  his  way. 

''  It  is  that ;  it  is  that.  Do  you  think 
you  can  deceive  me,  or  that  I  will  stay 
here  to  be  deceived  ?  I  wouldn't  marry 
you  now  if  you  were  to  ask  me  a  thou- 
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sand  times.  Oh,  I'm  the  unluckiest 
woman  in  the  world  !  "  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  change  from  almost  the  manner 
of  a  tragedy-queen  to  that  of  a  child. 
*'  Aren't  you  going  to  do  anything  for 
me  ?"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  fretfulness 
which  was  yet  tragic  enough. 

Willie's  whole  moral  nature  seemed  to 
crumble  up  and  lose  its  fibre  ;  much  as 
in  certain  diseases  the  bones  all  turn  to 
cartilage.  He  went  and  sat  down  by 
Thyrza.  ''  Poor  child,"  he  said,  kissing 
her.  She  had  melted  now  into  tears 
and  sobs.  She  made  no  movement  to 
push  him  away  or  to  accept  his  attempts 
to  make  amends.  ''  I  swear  there's  no- 
body between  us.  I  do  love  you  !  We 
will  get  married  if  you  wish  it." 

Thyrza  went  on  sobbing,  and  would 
not  look  at  him.  But  her  brain  was 
busy  all  the  time.  Now  it  had  come,  she 
knew  that  she  had  foreseen  this  crisis 
for  weeks.  She  was  not  sure  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  it  was  such  a 
dreadful  crisis.     She  was  not  sure  that 
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Willie  had  not  been  right,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  mistake.  And  a  thought  not 
unlike  his  entered  her  mind  :  ''  Ah  !  if 
Hope  had  only  married  me  long  ago. 
What  misery  might  have  been  saved  ! " 
But  there  was  one  imperativenecessity,  and 
that  was  never  again  to  risk  the  disgrace 
of  being  thrown  off  as  Willie  had  nearly 
thrown  her  off  just  now.     So  she  got  up. 

''  No.  It's  no  use  !  "  she  said,  still 
sobbing,  but  with  a  certain  dignity. 
*' You  don't  care  for  me  any  more.  We 
had  better  part  for  ever.     Oh — h — " 

''  For  ever."  Why  was  this  scene  fated 
to  reproduce  all  the  features  of  his 
parting  from  Ela,  and  make  him  think 
himself  more  of  a  brute  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  before  ?  Oh,  no  !  Life  was 
not  long  enough  for  these  terrible  part- 
ings and  quarrels.  After  all,  he  had 
found  someone  who  loved  him.  Could 
he  not  be  content  with  that  ? 

''Yes,  I  do,"  he  said.  ''I  don't 
know  what  I  meant.  We  will  get 
married.  .  ." 
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"  No — no.  It's  no  use.  Leave  me 
now." 

''  Yes.     It  is  of  use.  .  .  ." 

"  Leave  me  now,"  Thyrza  repeated, 
solemnly. 

"  Oh  !  let's  forget  it  all.  Don't  let's 
quarrel,"  Willie  said.  But  even  to  him- 
self the  speech  seemed  wanting  in  fire. 

''  Forget.  How  can  I  forget  ?  " 
Thyrza  was  standing  at  the  door  as 
she  spoke.  '*  But  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel.     God  bless  you." 

Willie  had  followed  her.  "  JSTo.  .  .  ." 
he  began. 

^'  Go  now  ;  go  to-night,"  she  said,  with 
the  same  dignity  of  manner  and  the 
same  restrained  pathos. 

*^  Then  I  shall  come  to-morrow," 
Willie  said,  a  little  relieved,  he  also, 
at  the  notion  of  a  respite  for  thought. 

"  Yes.  I  will  let  you  know  when. 
God  bless  you,"  and  suddenly  she  flung 
herself  sobbing  on  to  Willie's  neck,  "  God 
bless  you.  .  .  But  I  can't  forget." 

"  Poor    girl.      I    do    love    you,     you 
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know,"  Willie  said,  moved  to  his  heart- 
strings.    Then  she  went  out.  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Poor  girl,"  Willie  repeated  to  him- 
self, when  he  went  away.  *'  She  has 
had  no  luck.  I  will  make  up  to  her 
for  it.  I  shall  get  used  to  her  and  her 
theatrical  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
her  friends." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Next  morning,  Willie  Lancroft  received 
at  his  chambers  a  telegram  :  "  Do  not 
come  till  the  afternoon."  At  three 
o'clock — that,  he  decided,  is  when  the 
afternoon  begins — his  hansom  deposited 
him  once  more  at  the  little  green  gate 
of  Sudeley  Lodge.  He  felt  extremely 
wretched.  During  the  night  he  had 
tossed  about  in  feverish  sleep  haunted 
by  horrible  dreams,  in  which  Thyrza 
and  Susanne,  the  heroine  of  his 
play,  were  confounded  ;  in  which  he  and 
Ela  were  going  to  be  married  and 
suddenly  came  across  Thyrza's  corpse 
— as  in  the  plot  of  his  play.  And  in 
addition  to  his  mental  depression  he  had 
a  violent  shooting  pain  in  his  head  and 
all  over  him. 
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The  gate  was  opened  by  Annie,  the 
cook. 

"  Is  Miss  Lemoine  in  ?  " 
'*  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  whose  eyes 
seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  look  of  per- 
manent if  decorous  surprise.  "  'No,  she's 
gone,  sir,  she  left  at  twelve  o'clock,  sir. 
Will  you  step  into  the  house,  sir  ?  " 

"  Grone  !  where's  she  gone  ?  "  said 
Willie,  as  he  mechanically  followed  the 
maid  up  the  short  path  to  the  porch. 

''  America,  I  think,  sir."  And  here 
Sarah  came  up.  "  Bains  has  gone  with 
her,  sir." 

"  Your  mistress  gone  to  America  ?  " 
said  Willie,  turning  pale. 

''  It  was  America  she  said,  wasn't  it, 
Sarah  ?  "  said  Annie. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  parlour-maid. 
''  She's  left  a  note  for  you,  sir,  and  Mrs. 
Lemoine' s  in  her  room,  if  you'd  like  to 
see  her.  She  went  to  the  Society  theatre 
this  morning,  and  she  left  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  train,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  go 
into  the  morning  room,  sir  ?     I'll  get  you 
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the  note  mistress  left,  in  a  moment,"  and 
she  brought  it  in.  "  Shall  I  tell  Mrs. 
Lemoine  as  you're  here,  sir  ?  " 

''Yes,  please.  No;  I  think  not.  I 
dare  say  your  mistress  may  want  me  to — 
I'll  call  and  see  her  later,"  Willie  said, 
not  knowing  quite  what  he  was  saying, 
only  feeling  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
servant  out  of  the  room.  His  head  was 
turning  round.  He  sat  down ;  but  at 
first  he  could  read  nothing.  Gradually 
he  got  better  and  read  Thyrza's  letter. 

''  Dear  Willie,"  it  said  (''  Dear  Willie," 
only).  ''  As  I  said  last  night,  I  think 
it  is  best  for  us  to  part.  So  I  have  de- 
cided to  sail  for  America."  (Here  she 
had  stopped  as  she  wrote  and  almost 
added  ''to-morrow";  but  she  thought 
better  of  it.)  Do  not  attempt  to  follow 
me.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  again.  I 
only  hope  that  you  may  find  another 
woman  to  love  you  as  much  as  I  have 
done,  and  would  do  still  if  you  were 
worthy  of  it.  I  shall  still  hope  and 
pray  for  your  success  and  happiness. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Thyeza  Lemoine." 
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She  liad  wept  all  tlie  time  she  was 
writing.  But  one  thing  stood  before  all 
others  with  her,  that  she  must  dismiss 
him,  not  he  her.  "  It'll  bring  him  on  his 
knees,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "  he'll  find 
he  can't  live  or  work  without  me.  Sup- 
pose it  doesn't?"  said  another  voice. 
*'  I  won't  think  of  that.  Oh  !  how  un- 
happy I  am  !  " 

"  Everything,  everything  is  crumbling 
down,"  said  Willie  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  house.  "  The  world 
is  going  to  ruins.  I'm  miserable — but 
then  everybody  is  miserable  too." 

He  almost  stumbled  against  Halhday, 
who  had  on  his  part  just  driven  up  in  a 
hansom. 

''  I've  brought  these  letters  for  Miss 
Lemoine,"  he  said,  "  they  came  since  she 
left  the  theatre.  It's  rather  an  unlucky 
thing  for  the  play  having  to  change  her 
part  after  a  month's  run.  I  suppose  the 
news  came  very  suddenly  ?  "  He  spoke 
so  much  as  if  Thyrza  belonged  to  Willie 
— or    the    other    way — that    his    inter- 
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locutor   felt    obliged   to    keep    the    same 
tone. 

"  Only  last  night." 

'*  I  hope  it's  not  a  near  relative — that 
one  minds  losing,  I  mean — a  brother,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ?  "  Somehow  the 
rumour  had  spread  in  Bembridge's  com- 
pany that  it  was  a  husband  whom 
Thyrza  had  lost.  Actresses  sometimes 
have  mysterious  husbands  in  the  far 
background. 

''  'No,  I  think  not." 

'*  There  are  relations  whose  loss  is  our 
gain,"  said  Halliday.  (''  By  Jove  !  He 
looks  very  bad  to-day.  I  wonder  if 
they've  had  a  split,  as  Bembridge  is 
always  predicting.")  "  Miss  Lemoine 
will  be  back  soon,  I  daresay  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  soon,  I  expect,"  said 
Willie,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

''  You're  not  looking  up  to  the  mark." 

''I've  got  the  most  awful  pain  through 
my  head,"  said  Willie,  who  was  dizzy. 

''  I  have  had  that  sometimes  of  a 
morning,"  said  Halliday,  smiling. 
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%''  No.  But  this  is  not  hot  coppers. 
It's-  a  cold,  I  fancy.  It  shoots  down  my 
back  and  along  my  arms." 

''  Oh,  yes.  A  cold,  no  doubt.  Those 
confounded,  draughty  wings — if  youVe 
been  to  the  Society  lately — are  enough  to 
give  one  a  cold  every  day  of  the  year." 

And'so  they  parted. 

"  I've  been  an  utter  scoundrel,"  "Willie 
said  to.  himself,  when  he  got  back  to  his 
chambers.  ''  A  cold-hearted  scoundrel. 
Far  worse  than  in  my  most  violent 
momentsl  I  ever  accused  Ela  of  ^being." 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
Thyrza's  letter  burnt  itself  into  his  mind  ; 
and  with  it  the  recollection  of  their  last 
night's  quarrel.  "  I  have  done  just  what 
she  said  ;  treated  her  as  a  girl  out  of  the 
streets  ;  kept  her  as  long  as  it  suited  me 
and  then  turned  her,  tried  to  turn  her, 
adrift.  And  it's  all  over  now ;  she'll 
never^  forgive  it.  The  only  person  ex- 
cept Charlie — and  Carry — who  ever 
cared  for  me  much  ;  and  she  would  have 
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done  anything  in  the  world  for  me.  .  . 
Charlie  going  to  be  married  too  :  Tm 
utterly  deserted.  .  .  ."  He  never  thought 
of  any  extenuating  circumstances  :  for 
he  was  in  a  mood  to  see  everything  in 
its  worst  light.  A  rayless  night  of 
depression,  or  rather  of  despair,  was 
upon  him. 

What  an  utter  mess  he  had  made  of 
his  life  !  This  was  Willie's  continual 
thought  all  that  afternoon — how  miser- 
ably he  had  behaved  to  everyone — a 
degraded  wretch,  deserted  by  all  the 
world.  It  was  no  longer  the  poignant 
misery  that  he  had  felt  at  the  time  of  his 
losing  Ela,  but  a  sense  of  utter  blackness 
and  degradation.  He  had  no  moral 
nature  left,  he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
had  forfeited  the  affection  of  all  the 
human  race. 

Should  he  follow  Thyrza  and  try  to 
make  it  up,  and  go  away  somewhere 
never  to  be  seen  again  ?  But  all  at  once, 
the  thought  of  his  own  relations  came 
upon     him — especially    the    thought    of 

VOL.    III.  s 
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Charlie.  They  seemed  now,  Carry  and 
Charlie — his  mother  in  a  second  degree 
— the  only  people  he  cared  to  see  any 
more  of  in  the  whole  world. 

If  he  could,  but  for  one  instant,  go 
back  to  be  the  boy  he  had  been  when 
Charlie  first  came  to  stay  with  him  in 
New  Ormond  Street  !  What  experiences 
he  had  had  since  then — success  of  akind — 
dust  and  ashes.  How  any  human  being 
could,  for  instance,  gain  the  least  grati- 
fication from  the  success  of  his  play,  it 
passed  his  imagination  now  to  conceive. 
But  stranger  still  was  it  that  anybody 
should  get  gratification  from  acting  it,  or 
acting  anything  of  the  kind — that  their 
whole  lives  should  consist  of  this  kind  of 
gratification.  That  was  the  strangest  of 
all.  And  when  he  got  to  this  point, 
Thyrza  seemed  to  have  vanished  to  an 
almost  infinitely  remote  distance.  He 
had  come  back  to  his  rooms  with  a  vague 
half  intention  of  packing  his  bag,  and 
going  off  to  Liverpool  that  night.  Now 
it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 
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It  was  plijsically  impossible.  As  he  sat 
there  staring  into  the  fire,  his  head  seemed 
to  grow  heavier  and  heavier,  the  pains  in 
his  body  more  acute.  He  even  wandered 
a  little  in  his  mind  without  knowing  it. 
He  was  back  in  New  Ormond  Street,  and 
Charlie  was  sitting  in  the  chair  opposite, 
just  fresh  from  her  coach,  as  he  from  his 
bank.  The  kettle  was  singing  on  the 
fire — Carry  and  his  mother  were  coming 
in  to  tea.  What  a  nightmare  it  had  all 
been — all  this  life  he  had  been  living 
through.  Ah — if  they  would  only  come 
in,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  would  bring  in  the 
tea,  they  might  be  happy  yet.  His  head 
fell  forward,  and  he  awoke  with  a  start. 
Ah — h  !  the  pain  in  his  head  was  be- 
coming unbearable.  And  when  his  con- 
science awoke  again,  as  he  knew  it  would 
soon,  and  he  fully  remembered  all  that 
had  happened  between  him  and  Thyrza, 
how  would  it  be  then  ?  It  was  no  dream. 
"  Have  I  told  Charlie  and  Carry,  I 
wonder?"  he  thought,  looking  towards 
the  door  !  ''  Good  God  !  That  was  all  a 
s  2 
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dream,  of  course.  How  could  they  be  com- 
ing in  to  tea  ?  New  Ormond  Street — all 
his  youth  were  years  and  years  ago.  The 
only  one  of  them  all  who  had  any  real 
youth  left  was  Charlie,  and  she  looked 
eternally  young — because  she  was  so 
innocent — and  in  love.  Ah,  Christ  in 
Heaven  !     Lost,  all  lost  ! 

He  must  see  Charlie  again,  if  only  for 
a  minute.  Where  was  she  ?  It  was  an 
effort  for  Willie  to  remember.  Well,  to- 
morrow was  Friday :  she  would  not 
mind  losing  one  day.  He  found  a  form 
and  wrote  a  telegram,  even  yet  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did. 

"  Will  you  take  that  telegram  to  the 
— post — for  me?  "  he  said.  It  was  Mrs. 
Yarrell  who  appeared. 

"  Now,  sir  ?  I'm  afraid  the  post  ofl&ces 
is  all  shut,  sir.  It's  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
sir  ?  " 

''  Dear  me,  I  thought  it  was  morning," 
said  Willie,  in  a  perfectly  natural  voice, 
looking  at  her. 

Mrs.  Yarrell  scarcely  gave  so  much  as 
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a  start ;  she  was  used  to  so  many  strange 
humours  in  her  gentlemen.  But  she 
glanced  aside  to  look  for  the  tumbler, 
and  did  not  see  it. 

''  Shall  I  send  it  in  the  morning,  sir  ?  " 
''Yes,  do.     No.     Yes.     As   you  like," 
Willie  said. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir  ?  " 
"  K'o,  thank  you.     Good  night." 
''Well,  that's    strange,"    Mrs.  Yarrell 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  down  stairs. 
"  You'd  say  he  was  drinking  heavy,  and 
yet  I  didn't  smell  him  a  bit.  .   .  ." 

Thyrza,  on  her  side,  as  she  journeyed 
north,  was  thinking  of  the  matter  in  a 
different  light  from  what  Willie  had 
supposed.  It  was  true  that  Bains  had 
heard  her  sobbing  half  through  the  night. 
But  now  she  had  begun  to  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  things.  She  was  pleased 
with  the  letter  she  had  written.  It 
would  bring  Willie  on  his  knees,  she 
thought  again. 

The  journey  to  America  was  not  such 
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a  sudden  inspiration  as  Willie  supposed, 
nor  dictated  solely  with  the  idea  of 
escaping  from  him.  Thjrza  knew  that 
she  must  go  to  claim  what  remained  of 
the  small  capital  which  her  brother  and 
she  had  possessed.  It  was  little  enough, 
judged  by  the  scale  of  Thyrza's  present 
expenses ;  but  it  had  been  enough  to 
keep  them  both  in  modest  comfort  in  old 
days,  it  had  been  the  make- weight  which 
had  decided  the  Reverend  Edgar  Doble 
to  try  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  get  her  for 
his  wife.  When  she  had  left  her  husband 
she  had  done  so  suddenly,  without  taking 
advice  or  thinking  of  securing  her 
provision ;  she  had  thus  abandoned  all 
her  property  to  him.  That  was  what  she 
meant  when  she  said  once  to  Hope,  ''  we 
lost  all  our  money  ;  "  it  was  as  near  the 
truth  as  she  could  go.  When  she  got  on 
in  the  world  she  thought  with  more  and 
more  resentment  of  this  money  which  she 
had  left  in  the  hands  of  her  baleful  hus- 
band, and,  now  that  she  knew  more  of 
the  world,  cursed  her  own    folly  in   not 
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having  tried  to  get  a  legal  separation  or 
a  divorce.  But  at  the  same  time  she  never 
had  the  courage  to  take  any  steps  to  get 
it  back  ;  for  those  steps  would  have  in- 
volved, what  of  all  things  she  dreaded 
most,  the  disclosing  of  her  present 
identity  to  her  husband.  He  had  at  last 
found  her  out  the  year  before  ;  and  the 
story  that  she  had  told  to  Hope,  that  he 
had  sent  for  her  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
dying,  was  no  fabrication. 

She  could  easily  have  saved  the  amount 
of  this  capital  from  her  earnings  of  the 
last  three  years.  But  the  thought  that 
he  might  possibly  inherit  of  her  had  made 
the  idea  of  saving  hateful,  and  she  had 
thus,  contrary  to  her  nature — to  one  side 
of  her  nature — been  forced  into  the  ex- 
travagant habits  of  most  members  of  her 
profession.  'Now  the  thought  of  recover- 
ing this  money — a  thought  which  revived 
associations  of  earlier  days  of  peace  and 
economy — came  as  a  faintly  soothing  one 
amid  her  burning  resentment  against 
Willie.     Altogether  it  was  a  good  stroke, 
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this  journey  to  America.  She  could  not 
have  borne  to  go  on  acting  Susanne  if 
their  quarrel  were  known  or  suspected. 
And  then  her  mind  went  off  to  her 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Willie 
Lancroft  as  short  a  time  ago  as  last 
autumn.  How  much  she  had  done  for 
him  !  She  had  put  a  little  fortune  in  his 
pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  the  position  he 
had  got  through  this  play  (which  the 
press  had  called  *'  a  remarkably  original 
experiment/'  because  it  dared  to  end 
tragically).  She  had  done  all  this  out  of 
the  kindness  of  her  nature  originally ; 
how  wiped  out  he  had  been  at  the  time 
of  their  meeting  in  the  street  !  That  he 
should  have  dared  to  turn  her  off !  No, 
decidedly  she  had  done  right  to  take  this 
journey.  She  would  bring  him  to  his 
knees — and  not  forgive  him  at  once 
either. 

She  had  telegraphed  to  an  agent  to 
secure  her  a  berth — for  to-morrow.  If 
Willie  were  to  repent  and  hurry  down 
after  her  she  might  forgive  him.     If  he 
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was  a  man  he  would  do  this,  she  thought. 
A  messenger  from  the  office  came  to 
meet  her  at  the  station.  She  looked  like 
a  distinguished  person  in  her  handsome 
travelling-dress,  with  her  maid,  the 
obsequious  officials  and  the  porter  from 
the  hotel  she  was  going  to,  surrounding 
her  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  messenger  had 
told  one  or  two  people  in  the  station  that 
he  was  going  to  meet  the  well-known 
Anglo-American  actress,  who  had,  au  reste, 
more  than  once  played  at  Liverpool  and 
had  often  crossed  the  water.  A  gentle- 
man smoking  a  cigarette  noticed  the 
bustle  and  asked  a  ticket-collector  who  it 
was. 

"  A  lady — Miss  Lemone,  I  think  her 
name  is — an  actress,  they  tell  me,  sir." 

''  My  God  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  and 
threw  away  his  cigarette.  By  a  strange 
coincidence — one  of  those  which  some- 
times happen  even  in  life — it  was  Hope. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  watching  her  from  a  little  way  off. 
The  rest  of  the  passengers  were  beginning 
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to  disperse  a  little,  and  lie  could  see -of 
what  her  group  was  composed.  Willie 
was  not  of  the  number.  Then  Thyrza 
began  to  walk  down  the  platform, 
escorted  on  one  side  bj  the  agent's 
messenger,  and  on  the  other  by  the  porter 
from  the  hotel ;  her  maid  was  following, 
and  railway  porters  bringing  boxes.  She 
looked  very  dignified  and  regal  in  the 
midst  of  the  procession. 

''  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?  "  said 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  watching 
her. 

Thyrza  started,  but  recovered  herself 
immediately.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she 
said,  and  shook  hands  as  if  nothing  of 
importance  had  ever  passed  between  them. 
''  Thank  you  very  much.  But  I  think 
I'm  very  well  looked  after." 

Hope  was  immensely  pleased  with  her 
common-sense.  ''  What  are  you  doing 
in  Liverpool  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  might  ask  the  same  question," 
Thyrza  answered. 

"  It's  by   the   rummest   chance   I   am 
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here.  I've  been  touring  it  among  the 
big  towns  in  the  north,  iron-towns  chiefly  ; 
and  I  remembered  I'd  once  seen  a  street 
here  which  I  thought  would  give  me  a 
good  motive  for  something  I  had  in  my 
mind.  So  I  came  a  little  out  of  the  way. 
That  was  my  motive  :  now  yours." 

''  Tm  going  across."  If  she  had  been 
alone  she  would  not  have  told  him  this, 
Thyrza  thought  ;  but  with  the  messenger 
half  a  step  behind  and  her  maid  within 
earshot  it  seemed  impossible  to  deny  the 
facts. 

"  Across  ?  The  deuce  you  are  !  I 
thought  you  were — hm — not  to-night  ?  " 
Hope  had  drawn  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  sight  of  Thyrza's  face. 

'^  No,  not  to-night;  to-morrow." 

''What  hotel?" 

''  The  Adelphi." 

"  All  right.  I  shall  come  and  call  on 
you  later." 

"  If  you  like,"  was  all  that  Thyrza  could 
get  herself  to  say.  .  .  . 
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"  Well,  now,"  said  Hope,  later  on  the 
same  evening,  "  how  do  you  come  to  be 
here?  " 

"  I've  told  you,"  said  Thyrza,  "  because 
I'm  going  to  cross."  She  couldn't  help 
smiling,  though.  At  the  outset  of  the 
evening  she  had  tried  to  be  severe  and 
dignified.  After  all,  Hope  had  insulted 
her  grossly  only  about  three  months  ago  ; 
and  now  he  came  and  called  on  her  and 
did  not  offer  the  ghost  of  an  apology. 
But  she  could  not  help  liking  Hope's 
rough,  domineering  ways — to  herself  she 
called  them  manly.  But  she  knew  that 
their  real  charm  was  that  where  she  was 
concerned  they  concealed  so  much  weak- 
ness. So  that  it  was  in  quite  a  different 
voice  and  with  quite  a  different  manner 
from  her  voice  and  manner  of  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  that  she  said, 
''  Because  I  am  going  to  cross." 

''  Yes,  I  know.  You  said  that  before. 
But  why  are  you  going  to  cross  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that,"  she  said,  speaking  gravely. 
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"  jSTo,  of  course  you're  not,  if  you  don't 
want  to.     Where's  Willie  ?  " 

"  You've  no  right  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  Thyrza,  turning  crimson. 

''  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  particu- 
lar harm  in  asking  after  my  cousin,"  said 
Hope,  grimly. 

From  crimson  Thyrza  had  turned  pale. 

''  You've  quarrelled.  That's  it,"  Hope 
went  on. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  here 
to  insult  me,"  said  Thyrza,  rising  to  her 
full  dignity. 

''  I've  not  come  to  insult  you.  There's 
no  use  quarrelling  directly  we  meet 
again,"  said  Hope,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

But  here,  all  Thyrza's  dignity  forsook 
her.  It  is  to  be  said  that  she  had 
never  spent  a  more  agitating  twenty-four 
hours  than  the  last,  and  yet  she  was  used 
to  emotional  situations.  She  had  only 
just  time  to  pull  out  her  pocket-handker- 
chief before  a  gush  of  tears  overflowed 
her  eyes.     "  Oh — Hope  !  "  she  said,  into 
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her  pocket-handkercliief,  "  I'm  so  un- 
happy !  " 

Hope  gave  a  long  whistle.  ''  Well, 
you  know%"  he  said,  ^'  Willie's  not  the 
man  for  you !  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  him  ;  he's  not  a  bad  chap 
in  many  ways  ;  but  he's  damned  selJ&sh  ; 
that's  just  about  the  long  and  short  of 
it — or  if  it  isn't  precisely  selfishness,  it's 
egotism.  He  always  sticks  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  he's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule. 
He'll  take  all  the  best  you  give  him,  and 
never  say  ^  thank  you.'  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  Thyrza  thought.  But 
she  would  not  agree ;  she  resented  this 
outside  judgment  on  her  lover.  ''  No — 
no ;  it's  not  that,"  she  said,  with  her 
face  buried.  "  You're  most  unjust  to 
him  ;  it's  not  that.  .  .  ." 

"  I  shall  be  only  making  a  mess  of 
it,"  said  Hope  to  himself,  and  remained 
silent. 

''  We've  not  quarrelled,"  Thyrza  went 
on.     ''  I  didn't  say  we  had  quarrelled." 

•'  No,  I  said  it,"  said  Hope. 
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''  You've  no  right  to  say  so,"  said 
Tliyrza,  taking  down  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  looking  offended  and  digni- 
fied. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  won't  say  it  any 
more,"  and  Hope  got  up  to  go. 

''  You  .  .  .  you  think  you  can  say 
what  you  like  to  me,  now  ..." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  I  can't  think  what  you 
can  see  in  that  great  serin,  except  that 
he's  big  and  strong.  I've  not  said  any- 
thing to  you,  as  it  happens,  and  you 
know  I'm  not  the  sort  to  do  it,  if  you're 
down  on  your  luck." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  down  on  my  luck,  if  you 
want  to  know.  .  .  You  can  say — what  you 
like  ;  I  daresay  I'm  miserable  enough  to 
satisfy  you  !  " 

''  And  you'd  have  had  such  a  good 
time,  if  you'd  married  me.  I  mean,  of 
course,  it  would  have  been.  .  .  My  God  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  a  look  in 
Thyrza's  face.     "  Is  he  dead  ?     He  is  !  " 

Thyrza  could  not  deny  it,  but  she  said 
nothing.      She    remembered    the  preter- 
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natural  acuteness  of  tliis  man.  It  gave 
her  a  sense  of  relief  ;  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  hide  the  truth  from  him. 

''  I'd  have  married  you  like  a  shot !  I 
would — "(**  She's  had  beastly  hard  luck, 
all  the  same,"  he  said  to  himself) — 
^'  now,"  he  went  on,  after  that  moment's 
hesitation.  ("  I  may  be  a  fool;  but  after 
all,  I  know  what  I  want."  This,  too, 
was  a  soliloquy.) 

^''No;  it's  no  use  now,"  said  Thyrza, 
tragically,  but  with  real  dignity,  and 
with  all  the  pathos  of  her  beautiful  voice. 
(Certainly  there  was  something  splendid 
about  Hope.)  ''  Grod  bless  you  ! "  she 
went  on,  standing  up,  as  if  to  dismiss 
her  visitor.  ''  You're  a  good  man, 
Hope  !  " 

But  Hope  would  not  be  dismissed  be- 
fore he  chose. 

"Now,  look  here,  Thyrza,"  he  said. 
"  It's  all  rot  to  say  it's  no  good  now.  I 
don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  you 
really  care  for  that  chap.  I'm  sorry 
for  the   beggar,   too.      I  liked  him  well 
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enough,  myself,  and  I've  done  a  lot  for 
him.  He's  never  cared  twopence,  or  not 
more,  about  me,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
cares  more  than  sixpence  about  you — or 
about  anybody  or  anything  else,  except 
himself,  and — perhaps,  that  other  girl — " 

"  Don't,  don't,"  said  Thyrza.  ''  Oh,  I 
don't  want  to  talk  of  it  any  more.  You 
had  better  go."     She  held  out  her  hand. 

Hope  took  it ;  then,  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, that  surprised  himself  as  much  as 
her,  he  drew  Thyrza  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

""  Hang  it !  There's  nobody  in  the 
world  for  me,  except  her,  after  all,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  pressed  his  lips 
against  her  soft  cheek.  He  entertained 
a  notion  of  taking  her  off,  and  marrying 
her  out  of  hand.  ''Marry  me  !  Don't 
be  a  fool — "  he  was  beginning. 

But  Thyrza  shook  herself  free.  How 
degraded  she  felt.  ''  How  dare  you  !  " 
she  cried,  her  cheeks  aflame.  ''  Go  !  I 
want  you  to  go  !  I  want  never  to  see  a 
man  again  ! " 

"  I'm  sorry — We  won't  quarrel  about  a 
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trifle  like  that,"  Hope  said,  liolding  out 
his  hand  once  more. 

"  You're  as  bad  as  all  the  others," 
Thyrza  went  on,  still  quivering.  .  .  ''  I'll 
shake  hands,  if  you'll  go,"  she  said,  as 
Hope's  hand  was  still  held  out. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  I  know. 
But,  let  me  come  out  after  you." 

*'  No,  no  !  I  can't !  Oh  !  go  now  ! 
You're  not  a  gentleman  to  stay  here, 
when  I've  asked  you  to  go  !  " 

''  You're  precious  hard.  However, 
good-bye,"  and  he  went  out. 

.  •  •  .  * 

''  I  was  a  fool  to  try  and  kiss  her — a. 
fool  in  every  way  when  she's  just  come 
from  him — damn  him — I  suppose.  It's  a 
let  off,  though.  By  Jove  !  she's — she's 
— a  brick  in  a  lot  of  ways  !  But  I'm 
glad  I've  got  time  to  think  about  it.  It's 
not  what  it  was  before." 

''I  was  hard — I  suppose,"  thought 
Thyrza.  "  But,  oh  !  I  hate  every  man 
that  ever  was  born  !  " 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  following  morning,  Thyrza  sailed. 
Hope  did  not  come  to  see  her  off,  of 
which  she  was  glad  and  sorry. 

The  same  morning,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Charlie  Lancroft  to  receive  a  telegram 
which  came  to  her  just  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  go  in  to  morning  school.  It 
alarmed  her  not  a  little,  for  it  was  from 
her  brother,  and  said  :  '^  I  am  ill.  Come 
if  you  can."  He  must  be  ill  indeed,  she 
thought,  to  summon  her  from  such  a 
distance. 

*'  Poor  darling  !  "  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  settled  into  a  corner  of  the  ladies' 
third-class  carriage.  "  What  can  it  be  ? 
He  must  be  very  ill.  I'm  dreadfully 
anxious."  But  people  cannot  help  their 
T  2 
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dispositions,    and  Charlie's  was  an  obsti- 
nately optimistic. 

It  was  so  long  since  their  father's 
death — and  she  had  had  no  experience  of 
trouble  since — that  she  found  it  dijficult 
to  be  as  anxious  as  she  wished  to  be. 
Then  she  had  had  her  letter  from  Jim 
that  morning.  Her  hand  furtively  dived 
into  her  pocket  and  felt  that  the  letter 
was  there.  Then  almost  unconsciously 
she  drew  it  out  and  looked  at  the  beloved 
writing  —  a  regular  Cambridge  hand, 
Charlie  thought,  with  admiration.  It 
seemed  to  her  now,  that  the  University 
on  the  Granta  was  the  nursery  of  all 
the  graces  and  all  the  virtues.  ''  Darling 
Jim  !  "  she  thought,  with  a  long-drawn 
intonation.  "  Dearest  Willie  !  He  can't 
be  going  to  be  seriously  ill — just  now, 
when  I'm  so  happy."  Do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  drive  out  of  her 
thoughts  the  fact  that,  as  it  chanced, 
Monday  was  a  whole  holiday,  that  she 
had  almost  been  thinking  of  herself  pro- 
posing to  come  to  Willie  from  Saturday 
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to  Monday,  only  she  was  bent  on 
economies  :  and  now  it  had  come 
about  of  itself  and  she  should  see  Jim 
in  London  after  all.  "If  only  Willie's 
illness  is  not  serious,"  she  said. 

At  last  she  was  at  Adam  Street.  She 
flew  upstairs  to  the  familiar  room. 
Thank  God  !  he  was,  at  any  rate,  alive. 
He  was  not  in  bed  :  there  were  no  nurses 
about — what  did  it  mean  ?  "  What  is 
it,  my  darling  Willie  ? "  she  said,  as 
she  leant  over  him. 

"  I  must  have  been  mad,"  said  Willie, 
from  his  arm-chair,  rather  faintly,  it  is 
true.  "  I  can't  explain  it.  .  .  .  How  I 
came  to  be  such  a  fool.  .  .  ." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  said  Charlie. 

''  In  sending  the  telegram,  I  mean," 
her  brother  went  on,  faintlv.  "  I've 
only  got  a  chill.  But  I  don't  know  how 
it  was — I  felt  I  must  see — a  friendly 
face — and  I  thought  of  you — and — sent 
— the — telegram  without  thinking.  .  ." 

"  Poor  dear,"  said  Charlie,  soothingly. 
"  I'm  very  glad  you  did.     You  do  look 
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ill,  I  think."  But  Willie  did  really  not 
look  particularly  bad.  He  had  plenty 
of  colour.  ''  And  your  hands  are  very 
hot.     I  hope  it^s  not  a  fever.  .  .   .'* 

''No.  You  must  let — me — pay — your 
— journey — and  go — back — on — Monday 
— or  to-morrow — if — you — like." 

''  Oh,  no,  dearest.  There's  no  hurry. 
I  was  very  nearly  coming  to  see  you  as 
it  was." 

"  No— Really  ?— how  odd—" 

"We've  a  holiday  on  Monday,  so  I 
can  stay  till  Monday  afternoon." 

''  Capital !     Ah  !  " 

''  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  Are  you  in 
pain  ?  " 

''Head  —  hurts  me  a  little  —  that's 
all." 

"  Poor  dear  !  I'll  put  some  eau-de- 
cologne  on  it.     Is  that  better  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Better.  You  —  were  —  ah  ! 
(Yes,  now  and  then  it  hurts) — coming 
up,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  sure  ;  of  course  it's 
rather — " 
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"  Expensive.     Oh,  I  pay,  you  know." 

"  Oil,  never  mind  that — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of — of — course.  ...  T 
say,  Charlie.  ...  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  dot — when  you  get  married." 

Charlie  smiled. 

"  I  am  really — I  shall  make  a  pile — 
I'm  rich — now." 

"  Don't  you  talk  nonsense.  You've 
got  to  get  married  yourself,  now." 

*' I— shan't." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  Charlie's 
thoughts  had  flown  away  to  happy 
themes.  It  was  just  as  she  had  wished. 
Nothing  serious  the  matter  with  Willie, 
and  she  would  see  Jim  to-morrow,  "  per- 
haps this  afternoon,"  whispered  hope. 
She  should  send  a  telegram.  How 
awfully  surprised  he  would  be. 

''  Have  you  got  any  telegram  forms, 
Willie?"  But  when  she  turned  to  look 
he  had  dozed  off.  She  started  with  a 
shock.  '^  He  did  look  ill,"  she  thought, 
''  and  so  very  sad — so  dreadfidly  sad. 
What  can  it  be  ?     I    hope  nothing  seri- 
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ous,"  she  thought,  as  she  wrote  the 
telegram.  Then  she  remembered  that 
she  had  not  entered  quite  so  much  into 
Willie's  life  and  thought  when  she  had 
stayed  with  him  last  spring ;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  she  saw  him  for  a  couple 
of  days  only,  he  had  looked  changed 
and  melancholy.  But  her  own  life  was 
going  through  such  an  absorbing  phase 
during  the  same  period  that  she  could  not 
take  very  much  account  of  these  things. 

Willie  awoke.  Charlie,  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  compunction  and  a  sort  of  un- 
defined dread,  came  and  leant  over  him 
and  kissed  him. 

"  You  don't  think  you're  really  ill,  do 
you,  dear  boy  ?  "  she  said. 

"No.  I— shall  be— all  right— by- 
Monday." 

"  Are  you  sure,  dear,  that  it's  nothing 
worse  than  a  chill  ?  " 

*'  No.  That's  all.  Ah  !  "  He  could 
not  help  a  little  contortion  of  pain. 

"  Does  it  hurt  ?  Are  you  in  great 
pain  ?  "     ' 
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"ISTow  and  then — yes.  It — hurts — 
rather." 

''  Oh,  Willie  !  It's  that  illness  you  had 
long  ago  in  Paris — that  fever." 

"  No.  I  don't  think  so— really.  That 
was — rheumatic  fever.  I  didn't  tell  you 
then — much  worse  than  this.  I'll  lie 
down  on  my  bed  a  little  bit." 

Charlie  followed  him  into  the  room. 

*'  Oh,  you  ought  to  have  a  fire,"  she 
said.     ''  I'll  ring  for  Alberta  to  light  it." 

The  doctor  came,  and  he  made  almost 
as  light  of  the  illness  as  Willie  did. 
''  No,  not  precisely  a  cold.  .  .  ."  He 
thought  now  from  the  symptoms  it  was 
probably  a  touch  of  that  Russian  in- 
fluenza which  had  been  a  good  deal 
about  lately. 

''  Russian  influenza  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  saw 
something  about  it.  But  haven't  people 
died  from  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Not  here.  That  is,  perhaps, 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  fatal 
cases." 

Then  the  doctor  went  away,  promising 
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to  come  the  next  afternoon.  "  A  nnrse  ? 
Well,  I  had  thought  of  sending  in  a 
nurse,"  he  said.  "  But  if  you  sleep  in 
the  next  room  so  as  to  be  at  hand,  that 
will  not  be  necessary,  I  think.  There 
will  be  a  dose  to  be  given  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
if  the  patient  is  wakeful." 

After  the  doctor  had  gone,  Charlie  sat 
trying  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  on 
Willie's  condition,  and  not  to  wait  and 
listen  ;  until  a  footstep  on  the  stairs  made 
her  heart  throb  and  obliged  her  to 
abandon  the  shallow  pretence.  She 
looked  in  a  moment  upon  Willie  who  was 
dozing  off  a  little,  she  thought ;  and  then 
she  softly  closed  the  door  between  the 
sitting-room  and  bed-room.  And  just  as 
she  had  done  this,  the  footsteps  ceased 
before  the  sitting-room  door,  and  a  light 
knock  came.  Charlie  felt  a  little  like  a 
criminal,  when  she  said  ''  Come  in." 

A  fresh-faced  man  with  curly  hair 
came  in.  He  had  a  good-natured,  friendly 
countenance,    with,  at    that    moment,    a 
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humorous,  deprecating  smile.  ''  May  I 
come  in  ?  "  he  said,  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

Charlie's  face  beamed  back  with  some- 
thing the  same  humorous,  deprecating 
smile  ;  but  behind  the  smile  her  eyes 
softened.  ''  You've  no  business  to,"  she 
said. 

The  other,  for  reply,  came  and  put  both 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  kissed 
her.  ''  You  darling  !  "  he  said,  with  a 
lingering  intonation.  ''  But  I  really  did 
come  down  to  ask  how  your  brother  was," 
he  went  on,  when  she  had  drawn  her  head 
back,  but  not  disengaged  herself  alto- 
gether. She  looked  straight  in  his  eyes 
as  she  spoke,  like  a  woman  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  being  in  love. 

''  Oh,  he's  really  better,  I  think.  The 
doctor  says  it's  not  serious." 

Jim  disengaged  her  shoulders,  but  kept 
hold  of  her  left  hand. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  looking 
down  upon  her. 

''  And  now,   you  know,  you  ought  to 
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go,  oughtn't  you  ?  "  said  Charlie,  leaving 
her  hand  in  his. 

''  Of  course,  I  ought.  .  .  I  say,  it's  an 
awful  piece  of  luck.'* 

"What?" 

''  You're  coming  up  like  this.'* 

"  Oh,  no,''  said  Charlie,  sending  a  quick 
glance  towards  Willie's  door. 

''It  is  for  me.  .  .  Oh,  you  can  wait 
half  a  minute.  .  .  But  I  say,  dear,  what 
is  the  use  of  sticking  to  that  place  ?  " 

"  What  place  ?  " 

'^  That  school  up  there.  Why  can't 
you  come  and  live  with  your  brother 
here,  till — till.  .  ."  and  he  squeezed  the 
hand  he  held. 

"  Till— till.  .  ."  said  Charlie,  softly,  let- 
ting her  hair  just  brush  his  shoulder. 
"  Oh,  I  want  to  make  a  little  more  money." 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  can  make 
enough." 

''  But  I  like  to  think  I  am  making  a 
little—" 

''  Miser  !  " 

''  I  w^on't    be  called  names.     Besides, 
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"Willie's  never  asked  me,  for  one 
thing." 

"  Then  ask  yourself.  Probably  he's 
too  shy.  .  ." 

''  Tut  !  My  brother  is  a  distinguished 
man.     Do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  But  you're — yourself." 

"Dear  .  .  ." 

"Now  you  must  go,"  said  Charlie, 
disengaging  herself. 

"  There  can't  be  any  hurry." 

"  Yes,  dear  one.  I  think  you  ought, 
really.  I've  come  to  look  after  my 
brother." 

"  But  couldn't  you  get  away  later 
—  if  he's  pretty  well  I  mean  —  and 
come  on  to  Campden  Hill  ?  "  (Carbery's 
mother  and  sisters  lived  on  Campden 
Hill.) 

''Not  to-day,  I  think  .  .  .  I  shouldn't 
feel  quite  comfortable.  .  .  You  won't 
be  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Angry  with  you,  .   ." 

"  If  he's  much  better  to-morrow,  per- 
haps. .  ." 
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"  I  shall  come  again  later  on,  then  .  .  . 
to  inquire." 

"  No,  not  to-day.  I  should  like  to  sit 
with  Willie  to-night." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  then,  first 
thing." 

"  Dear." 

"  Why,  remember  it's  three  months 
since  I've  seen  you." 

"  It  is  sweet  seeing  you  again,  Jim.  .  . 
Tell  me  how  you  got  on  at  Exeter.  .  . 
But  no,  you  ought  to  go  now,  you  must 
really,  will  you  ?  like  a  dear." 

''Well,  then.  .  .  If  I  must,  I 
must.   .  ." 

''  Yes,  really,  this  time.  I  must  go  to 
Willie  now." 

Willie  seemed  wide  awake  when  she 
came  to  look  at  him  again  ;  and  Charlie 
felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  But  her  brother 
had  kept  no  account  of  time,  and  thought 
the  doctor  had  just  gone.  ''  You  see  it's 
all  right,"  he  said. 

''  But  you  look  dreadfully  pulled  down." 
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Then  another  twinge  of  pain  came. 
Charlie,  thinking  it  was  better  for  her 
brother  not  to  talk,  asked  no  more 
questions,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a 
pause.  Then  Willie  spoke  again,  as  if 
thinking  aloud, — 

''I  sent  Sloane-Jarvis  that  poem." 

''  Did  jou,  dear  ?  " 

''  Dear  me  !  "  said  Willie,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "  I  was  half  asleep,  I  fancy.  I 
thought,  for  a  moment,  I  was  in  Paris  in 
the  English  hospital.  .   ." 

''  It  must  have  been  dreadful.  But 
don't  talk  too  much,  dear." 

"  Didn't  I  say  something  about  a 
sonnet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  one." 

"  I — thought — I'd  just  written  it.  I 
wrote  it — in  the  hospital — never  wrote 
any  more  verses  after  that.  .  ." 

Charlie  made  no  reply  to  this  speech. 
''  You  will  go  to  bed  now,  won't  you  ?  " 
she  said,  presently.  "  The  doctor  said 
you'd  better." 

"  Oh,  doctors  always  say  that  :  I'll  un- 
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dress    presently."     There    was    another 
pause. 

Charlie  had  again  gone  off  into  a  day- 
dream. Evening  began  to  draw  on. 
Mrs.  Yarrell  came  up  on  creaking  toes 
to  bring  Willie  some  beef  tea  which  the 
doctor  had  ordered,  and  to  ask  w^hat  Miss 
Lancroft  would  take  for  dinner.  And 
Charlie,  of  course,  would  not  have  any 
dinner,  but  contented  herself  with  tea 
and  cold  ham.  She  ate  it  alone  ;  Willie 
had  at  last  consented  to  undress  and 
go  to  bed.  And  Charlie  sat  and  looked 
at  the  fire,  and  wondered  at  what  time 
Jim  would  come  on  the  following  day. 
It  had  been  such  a  strange  day  this,  and 
she  had  begun  her  journey  in  such  an 
apprehensive  mood,  that  she  could  hardly 
persuade  herself,  even  now,  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  her 
brother.  She  must  go  and  see  him  in 
bed,  she  thought.  How  long  was  it  since 
he  had  left  the  room  ?  She  scarcely 
knew.  '*  Are  you  in  bed,  dearest,  now  ?  " 
she   said,   as    she  knocked  at   the  door. 
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Her  brother's  voice  came  from  the  other 
side.  But  what  he  said,  she  could  not 
catch. 

She  started  as  her  brother  spoke 
again.  The  voice  seemed  so  much 
stronger  than  it  had  done  before,  jet 
had  a  diferent  tone  in  it. 

''  I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  Willie  said, 
he  was  looking  at  her  with  wide  open 
eyes.  He  spoke  much  more  distinctly, 
now. 

"  You're  sure,  you  really  feel  better, 
dearest,"  and  she  bent  over  and  kissed 
her  brother,  who  put  his  arm  around  her 
neck. 

'^  I'm  so  glad  you've  come." 

''  You  dear  !  " 

''  But  I  can't  marry  you.  I  really 
can't." 

Charlie's  heart  stopped  beating.  Was 
her  brother  mad  ?  She  had  never  seen 
anyone  delirious  in  her  life  before. 

"  And  I  don't  like  that  canvas  being 
always  in  the  same  place.  It  worries  me. 
Bembridge   does  it  to   annoy  me.     Yes, 
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it  was  Ela's  fault.  I  might  have  married 
you,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that.'* 

He  was  talking  quite  fluently  now, 
and  looked  better  in  the  face.  Charlie 
was  beside  herself  with  terror.  She 
sprang  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently. 

''Oh,  ask  Mrs.  Yarrell  to  come  up  at 
once,"  she  said  when  Alberta  appeared, 
"  and  go  for  Dr.  Henfrey." 

Mrs.  Yarrell  came  up — in  time. 
''  Seems  as  if  he  was  wandering  a  bit, 
don't  it,  miss  ?  There's  many  do  wander 
even  in  a  cold,  if  they're  a  bit  feverish." 
Charlie  could  have  hugged  her  for  taking 
it  so  easily.  ''It  might  be  as  well  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  though."  But  it 
was  three  hours  before  the  doctor  came. 
Willie  had  quite  ceased  talking  and 
fallen  asleep  by  that  time,  to  Charlie's 
immense  relief  ;  one  hand  was  lying  on 
the  counterpane. 

The  doctor  took  hold  of  the  hand. 
Charlie's  heart  gave  a  bound  once  more 
and  stood  still  as  she  saw  the  slight  start 
he  made  as  he  felt  for  Willie's  pulse.     "  I 
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suppose  he  kept  brandy  in  his  room,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Yarrell,  who  had  come  up 
with  him.     "  Get  some  at  once." 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  beheve  so.  I  don't  know 
where  the  keys  are,  I'm  sure." 

"  Oh,  those  must  be  the  keys.  Do  you 
know  the  right  one  ?  "  Mrs.  Yarrell  did 
know  the  right  one  and  went  to  the  cup- 
board. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Charlie,  stand- 
ing beside  the  doctor. 

*'  Well,  rather  a  fall  in  the  pulse. 
Thank  you.  jSTow,  my  friend,  you  must 
let  me  raise  you  a  little — like  that — now 
if  you'll  swallow  this — you'll  feel  all  right 
in  a  minute." 

"  I — 'm — fainting,"  said  Willie. 

"  ISTo,  you're  not.  There.  Now  you're 
better!"  Charlie  could  see  that  the 
doctor's  hand  was  trembling  a  little. 
She  followed  him  out  of  the  room.  Her 
face  was  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

''  Oh  !  what  is  it  ?  There's  no  danger  ? 
You  said  there  was  no  danger." 

"  It's  unusual.  You  must  give  him  a 
u  2 
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tablespoonful  of  brandy  every  hour.  I 
can't  say  there  is  no  danger  in  this  case. 
I  think,  indeed,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
write — He  has  other  near  relatives  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  they  can't  hear  till  to- 
morrow," and  Charlie  wrung  her  hands 
in  terror.   .  .  . 

"  Oh,  I  don't  anticipate  the  worst.  It 
is  rather  a  sudden  fall  of  the  pulse.  But 
it  may  not  be  serious.  If  you  would  like 
a  second  opinion.  .  .  ." 

"  Yes.  If  you  think  so,"  said  Charlie, 
gasping  for  breath. 

''  Very  well,  I'll  come  back  in  the 
morning  with  Dr.  Thickett." 

•  •  •  •  • 

''  Oh  !  where  is  he  ?  Oh,  my  son  !  '* 
What  is  it? — a  fever?  Is  the  doctor 
there  now  ?     Is  he  very  ill  ?     Oh — h — " 

These  questions  and  exclamations  were 
whispered  in  the  outer  room  at  midnight 
the  night  following. 

''  No.  Not  now.  He's  asleep,  I  hope. 
The  nurse  is  w^ith  him.  We  must  not 
agitate  him  to-night.     There  is  a  vacant 
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bedroom — on  the  floor  below — I  think  I 
had  better  keep  the  bed  I  have  got — " 

"  Oh  I  God  be  merciful  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  L  an  croft ;  ''my  husband — don't  take 
my  son." 

*'  But  who  is  it  talking  ?  "  whispered 
Carry,  who  was  close  to  the  door. 

Charlie  listened.  "  He  ;  I'm  afraid  he's 
delirious  again." 

''  Delirious?  Oh,  how  dreadful.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

''  Influenza,  the  doctor  says." 

"  I  can't  go  downstairs.  Don't  ask  it," 
said  Mrs.  Lancroft,  interposing. 

''  A  cold.  It  must  be  worse  than 
that." 

"  This  new  influenza  is  much  worse,  it 
seems.  I  don't  think  they  quite  under- 
stand it,  that's  the  worst.  Oh  !  mother's 
gone  in." 

She  came  out  the  next  moment  wiping 
her  eyes.  '*  He  didn't  know  me.  He  was 
talking  about  somebody  called  Ela  !  " 

*'  Ela  !  oh  !  "  said  Charlie,  with  sudden 
recollection.     Both  her  mother  and  sister 
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looked  at  her  with  a  rather  shocked  ex- 
pression. 

^'  Who  was  she?  "  whispered  Carry. 

''  I  suppose  he  was  in  love  with  her," 
Charlie  said,  rather  to  herself  than  in 
answer.  *'  Oh,  a  lady,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  Carry. 

'^  But  can't  I  go  in  just  for  a  minute  ?  " 
said  Carry. 

"What  do  you  think?"  said  Charlie 
to  the  nurse,  who  appeared  at  that 
moment. 

''  Better  wait  till  to-morrow  morning," 
said  the  nurse,  cheerfully.  '*  He  would 
not  know  you  now,  madam,"  she  said  to 
Carry.  "  He's  rather  delirious  just 
now." 

All  looked  at  her  with  blank  faces  and 
wide  inquiring  eyes.  No  one  dared  to 
say,  "  But  suppose  his  to-morrow  never 
comes  here !  "  and  Nurse  Kate,  obstinately 
blind,  smiled  back  upon  them. 

''  You  go  to  bed,  Charlie,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Lancroft.  ''  I  can  make  myself 
quite  comfortable  in  that  chair." 
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"  Ola,  no,  mother,  you  must  lie  down  on 
the  bed,"  said  her  daughter. 

"  I  should  like  this  room  kept  as  fresh 
as  possible,"  said  the  nurse,  doubtfully. 

''  Yes,  yes.  We'll  open  the  window  a 
little  bit.  It's  really  quite  a  mild  night. 
Charlie,  you  must  lie  down.  I'll  put  my 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire."  Mrs. 
Lancroft  had  her  way.  Carry  and 
Charlie  lay  upon  the  bed,  their  arms 
round  each  other's  necks.  The  tears 
were  running  down  their  cheeks,  but 
they  said  nothing,  only  furtively  wiped 
them  away  from  time  to  time.  Every 
now  and  again  a  short  sob  came  from  one 
of  the  three  occupants  of  the  room. 
Except  for  these  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  time  had  stood  still. 

Charlie  had  at  last  dosed  off  a  little, 
wearied  out  by  her  longer  strain  of 
anxiety  and  emotion.  Over  her  head 
Carry  looked  at  the  farthest  window 
which  was  covered  by  a  blind  only,  no 
one  having  thought  of  drawing  the 
curtains.     A  gas-lamp  from  below  made 
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a  square  of  light  upon  one  segment  of 
the  blind,  and  now,  as  she  looked,  the 
part  in  shadow  gradually  became  tinged 
also  with  a  faint  bluish  light,  the  herald 
of  the  dawn. 

Then  Nurse  Kate  came  into  the  room, 
and  paused  a  moment,  thinking  them  all 
asleep.  Mrs.  Lancroft,  too,  was  nodding 
in  her  chair. 

''Y-jes.  W-what  is  it?"  whispered 
Carry,  her  voice  shaking. 

''  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  send 
for—" 

"  What,  what  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Lancroft  and  Charlie,  both  starting 
awake,  but  controlling  their  voices  on  the 
instant.     "  Send  for — " 

''  Yes,"  Charlie  went  on  ;  "  I'll  see  to 
it.  Mr.  Yarrell  said  I  could  call  him  up 
if  anything  was  w — wanted."  She  could 
not  help  her  teeth  chattering  a  little.  In 
a  moment  she  was  outside  the  room. 

"Oh!  mother."  "Oh!  darling,"  said  the 
two  women  who  were  left,  and  silently  they 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  .  .  . 
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The  tliree  women  watched  the  doctor's 
arrival,  saw  him  pass  into  the  inner  room. 
Such  grief  was  upon  eacli  one  that^  it 
seemed  impossible  it  could  be  greater, 
and  yet  their  terror  told  them  how  mucli 
hope  must  be  in  each  heart. 

''  I  think  you  had  better  go  in,"  the 
doctor  said.  "  Wait  a  minute,"  he  went 
behind  them  and  opened  the  sitting-room 
window  wide.  It  was  quite  light  now. 
Carry  at  the  moment  heard  the  musical 
cry  of  "  Me-ilk"  and  the  .rattle  of  a  can 
upon  the  pavement,  then  a  light  cart 
being  driven  rapidly  down  the  street,  and 
drawing  up  before  a  house.  How  well 
she  remembered  the  way  in  which  these 
sounds  had  impressed  her  the  first  time 
she  came  to  New  Ormond  Street. 

''  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  coming  back 
from  the  window. 

Mrs.  Lancroft  and  Carry  went  in  to- 
gether, Charlie  just  after. 

Willie  was  looking  with  eyes  wide  open, 
but  with  a  certain  want  of  speculation,  or, 
at  least,  of  interest  in  them. 
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''  Mother  and  Carry  too.  Why  that  is 
jolly,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  fairly  strong, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  opened  his 
arms.  Mrs.  Lancroft  sank  down  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed.  "  Oh  !  My  darling 
son,"  she  said. 

''I've  got  the  key.  .  .  .  I'll  get  out  the 
oars.  .  .  IN'o — Don't  get  in  yet,"  he 
murmured  on. 

"  Oh  !  Willie,  look  at  me  !  "  CharHe 
sobbed,  half  to  herself. 

''  I  never  meant  to  do  any  harm,"  he 
said.  It  could  not  be  said  whether  he 
were  wandering  or  no. 

''  Here,  nurse.  Give  him  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  brandy,"  said  the  doctor,  from  the 
head  of  the  bed.     ''  I'll  hold  him  up." 

The  nurse  leant  across  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Lancroft.  ''  Oh !  tvhy  should  they  do 
that?"  said  Charlie,  who  saw  that  he 
could  not  swallow.  .   . 

For  in  truth  he  had  embarked. 

Willie  Lancroft  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Speilby  St.  James's ;   and 
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his  uncle  Godfred  and  his  cousin  Hope 
attended  his  funeral,  as  they  had  attended 
that  of  his  father.  In  the  afternoon 
Hope  found  himself  strolling  along  the 
beach  and  smoking,  much  as  he  had 
smoked  in  the  garden  of  Speilby  Abbey 
thirteen  years  before  ;  only  that  this  time 
he  was  alone.  In  place  of  the  heavy 
June  day  it  was  a  dull  March  one,  with 
east  wind  enough  to  prevent  anyone 
from  standing  still,  and  now  and  again  to 
streak  the  muddy  sea  with  a  band  of 
white  foam.  But  the  eternal  voice  of 
the  sea  itself  was,  in  essentials,  the 
same. 

''  Well,  poor  chap,"  Hope  said,  and  he 
gave  a  long  pull  to  his  pipe  and  made  a 
long  pause.  '^  I  don't  suppose  I  should 
have  seen  any  more  of  him  if  he  had  lived 
than  I  shall  do  now  he's  dead ;  so  I 
shan't  miss  him  exactly  .  .  That  is  if 
...  I  ought  to  hate  the  beggar.  All 
the  same  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  before  he 
croaked.  .  . 

"  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fool  with  all 
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his  cleverness.  There  must  have  been 
something  idiotic  about  a  person  who  had 
such  persistent  ill-luck — or  who  threw 
away  his  luck  when  he  had  it.  The  idea 
of  dying  of  influenza  ;  nobody  else  would 
have  done  so  banal  a  thing."  Yet  Hope, 
too,  felt  there  was  a  void  which  would 
not  be  filled  up,  and  he  only  spoke  thus 
to  conceal  his  feelings. 

Then  his  thoughts  flew  off  to  Thyrza. 
*' I  wonder  what  she'll  say  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  induce  me  to  believe  that  she  ever 
really  cared  for  him.  .  .  She  was  a  fool 
;  ;  ;  I  suppose  I  am  a  greater  for  think- 
ing of  making  it  up.  But  I  never  did 
care  a  red  cent  for  what  people  call 
female  virtue — means  only  want  of 
courage  if  you  come  to  think  of  it.  And 
then — damn  it ! — she  does  deserve  to  have 
a  better  time  .  .  .  So  do  I.  Hang  it  all ! 
What  else  in  the  world  is  worth  living  for 
on  this  planet  ?  "  And  here  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps  between  the  dull  sand- 
hills and  the  melancholy  sea. 

''  The  great  thing  is  to  know  your  own 
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mind.  Let  other  people  think  what  they 
darned  please."  And  with  this  Hope 
pocketed  his  pipe,  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  his  covert  coat,  and 
set  off  homewards  at  a  brisk  pace. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mr.  Sloane-Jaevis  was  sitting  one  late- 
October  afternoon  in  the  gardens  of  St. 
John's.  No  one  was  visible,  except  a  man 
brushing  leaves  from  a  side  path.  The 
Michaelmas  daisies,  the  wall-flowers,  the 
irises  in  the  borders,  had  a  sodden,  faded 
look.  Yet  thej  seemed  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  bear  up  against  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  days  and  the  falling  of  the 
year.  Presently  the  gardener,  who  had 
been  brushing  the  path,  completed  his 
work  and  disappeared  through  a  door- 
way in  the  wall,  leaving  the  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  quite  alone  ;  and  a  shadow  of  damp 
evening  began  to  steal  upon  him.  Then, 
quite  unbidden,  some  lines  of  poetry  came 
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floating  througli  his  mind,  a  sonnet  whicli 
he  had  read  somewhere, — 

"I  am  at  Death's  door,  and  Death  is  at  mine. 

Oh  then  'twixt  our  encounter  bar  the  way  ! 

If  he  hold  off,  I  will  engage  to  stay. 
Death,  leave  my  house :  I  will  not  pry  in  thine  ! 

Can  you  not  find  him  reasons  to  resign 

His  purpose,  question  with  him,  make  delay  ? 

Ah  !  Shall  you  know  him  when  he  comes  this  way  ? 

Death  hath  disguises  many,  I  divine. 

For  Sleep  what  once  he  was  I  know  no  more  ; 

Then  Death  what  once  he  seemed  no  more  may  be . 

Sleep  who  wast  kind  art  tyrannous  and  sore  : 
Death  thou  wast  tyrannous  ;  be  not  so  to  me. 

But  say  what  thing  is  that   (Do  you  not  see  ?  ) 

Like  a  white  mist  that  enters  at  the  door  ?  " 

'^  Where  did  I  read  ?  .  .  Dear  me,  yes. 
It  was  a  thing  of  poor  Lancroft's.  .  .  Sad  ; 
yes.  There  was  certainly  something  in 
his  verse — and  in  the  man  generally.  I 
loved  him,"  he  said,  with  a  tenderness 
half  for  the  manes  of  Willie  Lancroft  and 
half  for  himself.  "  Yes.  Une  ehauche 
d'une  vie.  One  of  the  tricks  of  that 
Divinity,  so  called,  who  shapes  our  ends." 

And  later  on,  the  same  evening,  after 
he  had  left  the  All  Souls'  common-room, 
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he  repeated  the  words  to  himself — '^  Une 
ebauche  cVune  vie''  It  made  him  feel 
happier  that  he  had  found  a  phrase  in 
which  to  epitomize  the  history  of  his 
quondam  disciple. 


THE   END. 
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